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IS A DUEL BETWEEN ROOSEVELT AND BRYAN TO BE FOUGHT IN 1908? 


By Henry Watterson 


manship is the science of govern- 

ment—has never seemed less inflam- 
mable, to be in a state so fluid, as at this 
moment. Public opinion holds itself in 
abeyance. The sword-play of parties has 
in the popular fancy come to be a duel 
between two party leaders, each seeking, 
in effect and in advance, to cut the ground 
from beneath the feet of the other. The 
meeting of the Dromios, as we have wit- 
nessed it depicted on the mimic scene, was 
not more comical and diverting than would 
be an actual vis-a-vis arranged between 
Theodore Roosevelt and William Jennings 
Bryan. 

Of Mr. Bryan first. His nomination 
two years hence—a long way ahead in 
American politics—is as certain as any 
future event can be, and that by a thor- 
oughly reunited Democracy. It marks the 
end of ten years of internal dissension and 


[oe ntship i th fuel-force, as states- 


strife, and expresses a fully ascertained 
and well-nigh universal sentiment of the 
rank and file of Democrats in the West 
and South, the East bringing up its sup- 
port less promptly, less volubly, and per- 
haps with no great enthusiasm, yet al- 
ready on the march toward the Bryan 
column. It is, in point of fact, the logic of 
the situation. What is the meaning and 
what may account for this? 

Primarily, Mr. Bryan’s hold upon the 
Democratic masses. He captured the heart 
of the party in captaining the free silver 
propaganda at Chicago in 1896. Chaos, 
which had taken possession of Democracy, 
wanted a leader. None of the graybeards 
who had wrought it was able to mount and 
ride it. With a single speech Mr. Bryan 
leapt into the saddle, and it must be al- 
lowed that if he has not ridden success- 
fully he has ridden well. Mindful of this, 
perhaps, Dame Fortune has given him an- 
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other and it may prove a better steed to 
stride. At all events, he is in the saddle 
and equipped as never before, and as he 
canters down the paddock the eyes of an 
awaiting throng, not alone in the United 
States, may be said to be upon him, and 
to brighten as he comes. Not the famous 
episode of the crown of thorns and the 
cross of gold was more inspiring than will 
be his return to his native land after a 
tour around the world, attended by honors 
never before vouchsafed by foreign gov- 
ernments and peoples to any other Amer- 
ican, General Grant alone excepted. 

Truly, with us, as with the French, it is 
the impossible that happens. 


II 


Theodore Roosevelt was born with a 
golden spoon in his mouth, and when in 
his babyhood he wanted the moon, it may 
be conjectured that he pounded his nurse 
until she gave it him. He is the very child 
of good fortune. But no one ever more 
disdained the idea of letting well enough 
alone. From the day of his exit from 
Harvard College to the hour which sees 
him taking a moment’s rest upon his 
armor at Oyster Bay, he has suffered little 
grass to grow beneath his feet. 

He resolved upon a political career— 
perhaps in the nursery, for he came of 
stock both ambitious and dominating, and 
to the core patrician—and thenceforward 
he pursued the objects he had set before 
his future with rare intelligence as well as 
with aggressive and steadfast confidence. 
He believed in himself no less than in his 
star; but he was guided by a thrifty mod- 
esty till the crucial time had arrived, con- 
tent with such minor places as the practi- 
cal politicians could afford to give him, 
while appearing as a civil-service re- 
former inside the lines of his own party 
an undoubting, undeviating Republican. 
He studied and learned equally under 
George William Curtis and Roscoe Conk- 
ling—Curtis, the poseur in moral philos- 
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ophy, the gentleman in politics ; Conkling, 
the poseur in oratory, the master of politi- 
cal organization and craft. He came out 
of the opposing schools far to surpass his 
teachers in the arts of impressing the pub- 
lic and handling the party machinery, far 
to exceed them in fortuitous opportu- 
nity. Rising to power on the crutches 
of civil-service reform, no sooner did he 
find himself in the White House than he 
threw them out of the window. Ever since 
he has furnished examples of “how to do 
it” which shame the living Platt and quite 
overshadow the memory of the dead Quay. 
Neither, in the high-noon of his audacity, 
would have dared attempt what Theodore 
Roosevelt has achieved. Neither could 
have survived what contributes to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s popularity and renown. 

When the late Senator Gorman, of 
Maryland, first came to the Senate, Mr. 
Conkling and he happened to be seated to- 
gether upon a sofa in the Senate chamber 
while a well-known statesman of the 
period occupied the floor. “Gorman,” said 
Conkling, “you have come here in good 
season. Let me give you a sure recipe for 
success. Begin every speech you make 
with the assertion that you, and you alone, 
are the purest man that ever lived, and 
end each with the declaration that you are 
the bravest.” And when Gorman asked 
Conkling why he himself had not followed 
this rescript, Conkling answered with a 
sigh: “I learned it too late.” 


III 


Are we to have in 1908 the conflict of 
parties, the joining of issues, reduced, as 
in days of old, to a single combat between 
Theodore Roosevelt and William Jennings 
Bryan? 

The suggestion is so picturesque and 
attractive to the New York Herald that it 
accepts it as a forecast of the future, and 
so distasteful to the New York Sun that 
it resents it as an insult to the President. 
Yet the more imaginative, if not the more 
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astute, have already settled upon it as an 
impending fact. He were a bold prophet 
who would commit himself to a contin- 
gency which the word of one man might 
in an instant dissipate. In the face of the 
voluntary renunciation delivered from the 
White House the night of the last presi- 
dential election, why any doubt about it? 

Here the Roosevelt character and tem- 
perament come in. He has been lightly 
considered an impetuous man. Such men 
constitute a law unto themselves. He has 
been lightly considered a brave, self-sacri- 
ficing man. Such men are commonly al- 
lowed a latitude denied to minor offenders. 
He has shifted his foot before; why not 
again? Is an impulsive declaration, made 
in the glow and excitement of an over- 
whelming triumph, to be regarded as a 
pledge? May not a man change his mind? 
Only fools are bound by ironclad rules of 
consistency. 

Thus the sycophants who surround the 
throne, the self-seeking friends of -con- 
tinued tenure—of whom the occupant of 
the White House is always able to count a 
quorum—reason, and have always rea- 
soned. They whispered the like to the 
cold, dull ear of Washington, into the 
pliant ear of Grant. Why may not Roose- 
velt listen to them? Nay, who shall be sure 
that, hot with the hunting of big game, he 
will find himself unwilling to abandon the 
chase to another ; to quit the field, his gun 
on the half-trigger ; to step down and out, 
his work not finished? Or, to take a more 
sinister view, who shall be sure that blood 
and nature have not had their will of him 
as of Cesar and Rienzi, Cromwell and 
Diaz, and that, commanding the situation, 
he may not choose to shape the elements 
and be able to shape the elements so as to 
force upon his party the alternative of 
Roosevelt or defeat in the coming strug- 
gle? This latter view prevails at Wash- 
ington, where best is known the Presi- 
dent’s personality, his actual exits and 
entrances, and where he has fewest friends 
and most enemies—oddly enough, in his 
own party, albeit they rarely utter a word 
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of dissent in public, particularly in the 
teeth of a coming congressional election. 

On the other hand, may not the Presi- 
dent prefer to be a Jackson than a Diaz, 
to name his successor instead of succeed- 
ing himself, in which event the country 
will be curious to learn the recipient of his 
favor—whether Taft or Root?—for it 
may be assumed that he will not name the 
Doric Fairbanks, since neither king nor 
kaiser nor president ever yet wasted any 
love upon “the heir apparent.” 


p IV 

All of which is purely speculative. 
That which is not speculative may be 
stated in a few sentences. Mr. Bryan, if 


, he lives, will be the Democratic nominee. 


He will prescribe his own platform. He 
will be at once the issue and the embodi- 
ment of the campaign on the Democratic 
side. 

Whoever is the Republican nominee, the 
Republicans can not escape the record 
made for them by Theodore Roosevelt. It 
is the feeling that they can not, and the 
belief that Roosevelt only can run on the 
platform which he has made for himself 
and them, which lends most color and gives 
greatest force to the idea of his own can- 
didacy. There is a notion, too, that in the 
next presidential election the Republican 
party will need to piece out its losses at 
the North with some acquisitions at the 
South, and that Theodore Roosevelt is the 
only Republican who can hope to carry 
any Southern states. 

This is rather more than conjectural. 
The absence of all issues except the race 
issue at the South has raised up a rule, 
almost a system, of dog-eat-dog contests 
among Democratic aspirants for office 
which has seriously impaired the party 
discipline. The growth of the manufac- 
turing interests makes for high tariff. It 
would be strange indeed, it would seem a 
kind of destiny, if the Democratic party 
should owe the loss of the next presidency 
to the loss of Southern states hitherto re- 
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garded as certain, but made debatable, if 
not doubtful, by the distractions and em- 
bitterments of these personal contentions. 

Against Theodore Roosevelt, as a Re- 
publican nominee, no man can say that 
any of the old border states are entirely 
safe; Missouri half gone, Tennessee hang- 
ing in the balance, Maryland wanting 
Gorman’s leadership, West Virginia and 
Delaware in the hands of the enemy, with 
thousands of Democrats in Virginia and 
Kentucky ready to hurrah for Roosevelt. 

Personal politics is factional politics, 
and factional politics is dangerous poli- 
tics. Though the ruling leaders of the Re- 
publican party dislike Theodore Roosevelt 
never so much, they may have to take him, 
and, in the event that they do take him, 
they will stand to him. But they will 
scarcely hope to elect him without South- 
ern votes. Already the campaign to dis- 
integrate the South in his name has begun. 
How far it may be carried remains, of 
course, to be seen; nothing may come of 
it; the admirable discipline of the Repub- 
lican party, the wise dictation of the or- 
ganized interests that control it, may 
prove an overmatch even for a master 
player such as the President must be con- 
ceded to be, or he may overplay his hand, 
or he may stick to his word against every 
exigency and all entreaty, or, in point of 
fact, anything may happen to put specu- 
lation out of business; still, in great af- 
fairs prudent men look ahead and provide 
against contingencies. 

There is assuredly a possibility that the 
next race for President may lie between 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt, the Repub- 
lican party seeking, in the person of Mr. 
Roosevelt, who has cast many anchors to 
windward, to break the force of the moral 
uprising of the people. This would be a 
dangerous conjunction for the Democrats, 
and it would hit them hardest in the South, 
where party ties hang loosest, where the 
President has made himself exceedingly 
strong, and where factional and personal 
quarrels have weakened the force of the 
party leadership. In that event the third- 


term idea would dwarf all issues, deriving 
immense acceleration from the President’s 
antecedents and peculiarities. 


V 


In the proportion that Theodore Roose- 
velt has become a radical according to Re- 
publican standards of measurement does 
William Jennings Bryan seem a conserv- 
ative to the general view. 

The original Bryan men resent the sug- 
gestion that Mr. Bryan has changed in 
the slightest degree. They declare that he 
is precisely the same man, entertaining 
precisely the same opinions proclaimed in 
1896 and 1900. They are disposed to re- 
ject so much as casual affiliation with those 
Democrats who in the former year seceded 
from the party. Perhaps Mr. Bryan him- 
self will contend for a consistency which 
needs no vindication. There is but one 
consistency worth fighting for, and that 
is integrity of character and conviction. 
None of us is the same to-day that he was 
yesterday, and in American politics dur- 
ing formative times a decade stands for a 
generation. 

The single issue which divided Demo- 
crats in 1896 was the currency issue. 
Neither side to that controversy is likely 
to recant its opinions. There is no need 
that either should. But all intelligent men 
are agreed that as a political issue free 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 is as dead as 
the issues arising out of the institution of 
African slavery. A Democrat might as 
well talk about his rights in the territories 
as about the crime of ’73. There is no 
more virtue or danger in “bimetalism” 
than there is in “secession.” Other inter- 
ests, aims, hopes fill the popular aspira- 
tion; the rescue of the government from 
the control of the corporations and its 
restoration to the hands of the people 
through elections free from corporate 
money and influence; the reinspection 
and regulation of the clockworks at Wash- 
ington, where, by reason of the Repub- 
lican steering committee of the Senate and 
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the Republican Speaker and his rules 
committee in the House, under the spell of 
the “big stick,” twirled by a too strenuous 
executive, the pendulum has swung over 
far toward centralism; the rehabilitation 
of statehood in national affairs before it is 
too late; the readjustment of the tariff ; 
these are uppermost in the thought of 
those who are not wedded to high pro- 
tection and steeped in federalism pure and 
simple. 

We have still a written Constitution, 
the abuses of which the trust has become 
the symbol of, and realization should not 
blind us to the limitations of this written 
law, nor make us quite deaf to tradition. 
Not mere demagogues and brawlers, but 
reasonable, thinking Democrats, from 
Cleveland to Bryan, from Carlisle to 
Hearst, honestly believe that the Repub- 
lican party is a mammoth trust—the 
greatest of all syndicates; that it could 
not, if it would, mend any of the shameful 
and shameless practices and methods 
which have grown up under its ministra- 
tion, and which appear in every depart- 
ment of the political, commercial and eco- 
nomic arena. They hold it responsible for 
the conversion of the public highways to 
private uses, for the diversion of the taxes 
from purposes of revenue to purposes of 
emolument, for the consolidation of all 
official power in a few hands at Washing- 
ton, the concentration of all financial 
power to a few hands in a few money cen- 
ters, for the elimination of the spirit and 
sense of accountability from the party 
fabric, for the corruption of the sources 
of the legal fabric in the legislatures and 
the electorate from one end of the land to 
the other. 

Though it be true that Mr. Roosevelt 
has done a deal to bring these questions 
home to the knowledge of the people, alike 
to the business and bosoms of men, his 
remedy—the assertion of an unsparing 


federalism—bodes evils and dangers of its 
own, and this brings Mr. Bryan and his 
remedy to the forefront. In cutting the 
ground from beneath Mr. Bryan’s feet, 
Mr. Roosevelt has cut it from beneath the 
feet of the Republican party, if not from 
under his own, so that, in any event, he 
will be the Democratic star witness in | 
1908. 

In 1896 Mr. Bryan was not yet thirty- 
seven years of age. However brilliant his 
talents, he was still impelled by somewhat 
of the bravery and ignorance of youth. 
It can not be believed that he was then 
fully qualified for serious responsibility. 
He is now ten years older. Twice has he 
fallen from a balloon without injury to 
himself. He has studied, and he has trav- 
eled, and, obviotsly, he has learned. 

The fine figure of a man we see in Lon- 
don is no longer “the boy orator of the 
Platte.” His deliverances are those of the 
statesman, not the empiricist. His patriot- 
ism and sincerity have never been ques- 
tioned. It is the common belief of his ad- 
versaries that he is an upright, courageous 
man who may be relied on to keep his 
word. He will return to America broad- 
ened, to find a broader following. He will 
no longer feel the incertitude, encounter 
the friction of unassured position or con- 
tested leadership. All this makes for so- 
briety in public life. 

The people want reform, not revolution. 
They want a rest from spectacular ruler- 
ship. They want to return to the older 
ways of Lincoln, irradiated by the ex- 
ample and teachings of the many seers 
and sages who preceded him in the presi- 
dency. Mr. Bryan seems at last seasoned 
and matured, equal to the work of remod- 
eling and cleansing without tearing down 
the house. Let us hope that the promise 
is no delusion, for the country stands 
greatly in need of a change of parties in 
the general government. 
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egeend HE traveler into Yosem- 
ite still goes by stage, 
or by his own convey- 
ance of horse or foot. 
He is expected, present- 
ly, to enter by trolley 
up the Merced River, 
and this is thought by many to be a la- 
mentable thing. But Yosemite is already 
shorn of freedom and solitude. Shops and 
cottages are there, a hotel, permanent 
camps, regulations, and even the parasite 
called “graft,” that final seal of fledged 
society. The trolley will make it a conve- 
nient outfitting station to the High Sier- 
ras and their better solitudes. 
A didactic poetess once wrote: 


“Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone ;” 


and bestowed a familiar quotation on 
many who have perhaps no further ac- 
quaintance with the didactic poetess. She 
appeared to intend not only the statement 
of two facts in nature, but also to advise 
that you avoid sorrow because it is lonely, 
and cultivate cheerfulness because it at- 
tracts company. The two facts seem to 
be, in tendency, as stated, but the advice 
is open to qualification ; first, because sor- 
row has some other results than solitude, 
and laughter than companionship ; second, 
because solitude has its own values, and 
company its own drawbacks. Why should 
company, if gathered by your cheerful- 
ness, be advisable, and company, if gath- 
ered by your trolley car, be lamentable? 
But the knowledge of the survival of 
the fittest as a working law, makes for 
that calming philosophy which leans to a 


faith in the rightness of things that sur- 
vive, and the power of time to prove it. 
Certain it is that no one but time can 
prove it; no one else has a rhetoric that 
applies to the case; no one else can so 
cause the works of man and nature to lie 
down together like a lion and a lamb at the 
millennium, and reconcile them as Eng- 
lish villages and the hill towns in Tuscany 
are reconciled to their places. One fore- 
sees a generation to which the hotel shall 
seem at rest in Yosemite, the trolley car 
and the Merced River harmonious in their 
commotions ; when the tourist shall quote 
poetry at Half Dome, Half Dome ur- 
banely criticize the quotation, and every 
one be on easy terms with the highest dig- 
nitaries in the wild Sierran hierarchy. 
Nature, brought into literature, was 
once hailed as the bringing in of a new 
sincerity. We have heard it ring false 
enough. Literature has been introduced to 
nature still oftener insincerely. And yet, 
if one honestly sets the poets and plung- 
ing waters face to face, there is candor be- 
tween them. Cataracts are no bad critics. 
They have their opinion of Coleridge’s 


“Your strength, your speed, your fury 
and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ;” 
of Wordsworth’s 
“Stationary blasts of waterfalls,” 


and 


“The cataracts blow their trumpets from 
the steep ;” 


of Longfellow’s 
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“Rivulets rejoicing run and leap 
And wave their fluttering signals from the 
steep” ; 


of Tennyson’s 
“Pause and fall, and pause and fall,” 
his 


“Thousand streams of dangling water 
smoke 

That like a broken purpose waste in 
air,” 


and his 


“Some like a downward smoke, 
Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawns, 
did go, 
And some through wavering lights and 
shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam be- 
low.” 


In the “Valley” it is noticeable that 
Yosemite Falls prefers the Coleridge pas- 
sage, that the Bridal Veil and Vernal Falls 
approve of the third Tennyson, and sev- 
eral high windblown streams of the sec- 
ond Tennyson. Tennyson they all com- 
mend as most observant and accurate, 
though lacking Coleridge’s enthusiasm 
and Wordsworth’s imaginative leaps, met- 
aphors that go up with a rush. 

“Your Longfellow,” they say, “can 
hardly be a Sierran poet; rather, on the 
whole, of some country where nature does 
not perform on a large scale, but closer to 
human proportions, a land where you 
Lilliputians can feel at home without over- 
expanding your minds. His ‘fluttering 
signal’ is a diminutive. Now, your Tenny- 
son belongs, does he not, to a fixed so- 
ciety, somewhat heavy with customs, re- 
finements, luxuries, morals and leisures ?” 

“Dangling water smoke,” Yosemite 
Falls once remarked in my hearing, “is 
more accurate than imaginative, and more 


promptly moralized than I care for.” 
And it added, “Have any of your poets 
noticed my white rockets ?” 

Perhaps not; though every long tu- 
multuous waterfall shoots downward 
through its mists, those round-headed mis- 
siles, half water and half foam, ghostly 
comets with a trailing splurge. Have they 
noticed either, for that matter, the metal- 
lic clang of waterfalls, if heard at some 
distance, the crash, like the first attack of 
thunder, shorn of its following roll; or 
noticed either, at the base of a waterfall, 
the heavy monotony of its voice, not a 
sound of “fury” or of “joy,” but of fa- 
tality and despair; or taken to. heart the 
gray breath of waterfalls, the pallor and 
chill of the blown spray, where it is ill for 
humanity to linger long, in the sense of 
cold encircling mystery and its own de- 
lusion, of driving power and its own help- 
lessness. It is better to go down to the 
green Merced River and the meadows. 
For the god of things as they should be 
meant that his worshippers—whose lives 
are spent in the pursuit of a lost chord, a 
missing harmony between themselves and 
things not themselves—should contem- 
plate Yosemite from the standpoint of its 
meadows. Its spirit is defined, human, 
sufficient, sheltered from high, desolate 
and Sierran ambitions. The thought of 
the Cafion of the Colorado is compact of 
color and immensity; that of Yosemite is 
not of size, but of proportion and charm 
—white water falling in the distance, 
green water gliding in the shadow, still 
water reflecting blue; of groves and many 
colored flowers in level fields; and the 
right relation of all these to the smooth 
gray domes, and those framing walls, 
whose height is not for terror, but to 
make the pines that feather their keen 
edges look delicate as ferns. 

Admitting that there is an element of 
freakishness about Yosemite, yet the sense 
of it soon dies away and leaves the charm. 
The cliffs shoot up from a flat valley, 
through whose green fields and woods goes 
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a swift green river. The contrast 
is startling, and so far merely 
sensational, but time brings out 
their rightness in relation. The 
climbers to Glacier Point, of the 
hanging rock and sheer abyss, 
are seekers of sensation rather 
than of beauty. The sensational- 
ist is the same in the wilderness 
as in literature and at the theater. 
He feels no values but emphasis, 
and grass and sliding water are 
not emphatic. Grass is the stand- 
ing example of things gracious 
by their indistinction, of num- 
bers and community, the swarm- 
ing proletariat of the meadows. 
The orders and ranks of flowery 
aristocracy over it, gold, blue, 
red and white, and ornate per- 


sons, given over to pomp and 
heraldry. 

Some one has remarked on the 
prevalence of blue flowers over 
red, and set it down to the facts 
that flowers are propagated 
through the agency of their ban- 
queting visitors; that bees are 
more attracted by blue, and hum- 
ming-birds by red; and that bees 
are many, while humming-birds 
are few. 

Are flowers more frequently 
blue than red? Do bees prefer 
the blue, and if so, how did they 
come by the preference? The 
matter seems disputable through- 
out. The colors of flowers are 
doubtless derivative. They repre- 
sent solutions of the advertising 
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problem. The bill board that disfigures 
the countryside and the flower that dec- 
orates it owe their characteristics to the 
same law and condition—the condition 
that in order to live they must be noticed. 
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They are competitors for business, and 
every flower color represents success. It 
has some established relation to the taste 
of some visiting insect. But what the first 
elements of this taste may be is probably 
an unanswerable question. 

Putting aside the composition and 
physics of color, if one looks about 
broadly for the large insistent aspects of 
the world—those phenomena in respect to 
color whose constant presence to genera- 
tions innumerable and forgotten has made 
us what we are, to see and feel as we do 
about color—the following seem to be the 
principal phenomena; so all generations 
have looked about them, and this is what 
they have seen. 

The great blue, which they saw, was the 
sky, and its darkened reflection in water. 


Green appeared as the chief color of living 
growth; for, as a rule, whatever the earth 
brought forth in the vegetable kingdom, 
in field or forest or sea, was mainly green. 
Yellow was the color of the sand of shore 
and desert, and of most of those forms 
which, after a green life, had perished by 
drouth or cold; so it might have seemed 
the color of death and barrenness ; but it 
was also the sun’s color—an eminent con- 
tradiction—as well as that of the moon 
and stars. Brown was the color of the soil. 
White appeared mainly in water out of 
its normal condition, as in cloud, snow 
and foam. Black, they probably con- 
nected with night, or the closing of the 
eyes. Gray was the commonest rock color 
and tree trunk color; but a larger fact 
than those was the gray of the shadowed 
cloud, and of the rain and mist. Red was 
not seen in the same masses and propor- 
tions as the others; no single immense as- 
pect of nature was red; it was the color of 
blood from a wound, of the weather- 
beaten or flushed face; it was momentary 
in sunrises and sunsets, subsidiary in 
dead forest leaves ; in part it was the color 
of fire, that mystery, which, leaping out 
of wood and stubble, destroyed them and 
vanished, leaving a red ember. 

The preferences, if any, of bees and 
humming-birds and the tangled web of 
feeling, by which and to which the painter 
makes his human appeal, must somehow 
in the main hark back to these, the larg- 
est, oldest and most constant phenomena 
of color. One can not see all the connec- 
tions, but it is a pretty speculation in 
Yosemite, a useful speculation, lest we 
forget. 

Lest we forget that out of wild nature 
we are come; that our instincts are great, 
our wisdoms little; that the main current 
of the will is still like the green Merced 
River, and our reasoned choices like the 
flutter of foam on its surface; that we be- 
came citizens but yesterday, and were bred 
in the wilderness. 

There have been three significant books 
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put out within the last generation on the 
subject of the desert; of which Mr. Van 
Dyke’s “Desert” is the Salton Basin in 
Southern California, Mrs. Austen’s 
“Land of Little Rain” is the Mojave, and 
Mr. Hudson’s “Idle Days in Patagonia,” 
has the desert not so much for its subject 
as for its principal interest. They are 
significant for this reason. 

The desert was a more dominant aspect 
of nature to the earlier than to the later 
civilizations from which we derive, because 
of the place where the earlier happened to 
occur, southwestern Asia and northeastern 
Africa. It was an aspect almost wholly 
hostile. The center of events moving away 
into rainier Europe, the desert dropped 
out of prominence in recording literatures. 
But the new and forested wilderness was 
also a foe, the mountain a difficulty, the 
desert half forgotten or bitterly remem- 
bered. Our histories of culture have 
pointed out, with some exceptions and 
qualifications, that the great movement 
toward a conscious friendship, or inti- 
mate communication with nature, as far 
as the possibility of a Wordsworth, is 
only some four or five generations old. 

None of the three books above men- 
tioned is simple description of the des- 
ert. Like Wordsworth’s mountains and 
Thoreau’s woods, something passed from 
the desert into the spirit of each writer, 
and became expressive there. They are 
significant, because they announce that 
the desert, too, has been assimilated, 
brought within the sweep of the move- 
ment and put on confidential terms with 
humanity. After long absence, it has re- 
turned to recognition and. record. We 
have taken one more step in an acquaint- 
ance with the earth, toward making our- 
selves at home in our domicile, toward the 
exploration of its attics and cellars. Once, 
we lived mainly in the kitchen. After all 
it is a palatial dwelling, with art galleries, 
music rooms and interesting rat holes. 


“T’m but a stranger here, 
. ” 
Heaven is my home,”— 
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This astonishing statement we sometimes 
sing, to a tune none too thrilling; but we 
know better. Even in the heaven of our 
own ideals we would be but embarrassed 
aliens. It were odd to have so long occu- 
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pied the earth, and be strangers there, 
with an offish and distant demeanor to- 
ward most of the household. The inti- 
macy with nature attained by Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton, to whom 


“The million forests of the earth 
Come trooping in to tea, 

The great Niagara waterfall 
Is never shy with me: 


I am the tiger’s confidant 
And never mention names, 
The lion drops the formal ‘Sir’ 


And lets me call him ‘James,’ ” 


looks like an intimacy on the point of be- 
coming oppressive; and yet the satirist 
uses for the purposes of satire a manner 
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of speech much the same as Emerson used 
in order to present the profoundest facts 
that he knew: 


“River and rose and crag and bird, 
Forest and sun and oldest night, 
To me their aid preferred, 
To me their comfort plight. 
Courage! We are thine allies, 
And with this hint be wise.” 


The thing is somehow true in spite of 
the satirist. More and more in these latter 
times we turn to the wilderness for con- 
solation, for happiness. Strangely enough 
we find it. It appears that there are few 
methods of pursuing happiness so suc- 
cessful. The moral of the old apologue 
was that happiness was not to be found 
by pursuit at all, and of most methods it 
seems to be an observable fact. But the 
seekers of the wilderness have come upon 
certain odd habits of this furtive divinity, 
whose shy, here-and-gone ways are like 
those of a wilderness animal; and among 
her whims and usages how apt she is, at 
the end of the hard day, to glide like a 
shadow out of the forest, to sit beside the 
camp fire, silent and brooding ; or at noon 
on the mountain top, while one fancies he 
has no company but solitude, suddenly 
there are three on the mountain top, a 
weary body, a wide outlook and a world 
well reconciled. 

It appears then that the solitude of the 
wilderness sémehow makes for happiness, 
that happiness gathers company, whose 
happiness demands a trolley line into 


Yosemite and the banishment of solitude 
to the higher Sierras. And it appears that 
the god of things as they should be meant 
Yosemite to uplift the many rather than 
to transport the few, to popularize beauty 
rather than to discover it. For as regards 
this intimacy and mutual understanding 
between man and nature, there appear to 
be two kinds; one of which arises when 
their labors stand reconciled by time, as 
the hill towns with the hills in Tuscany, 
and this relation is like that of man and 
wife who have grown by long communion 
to resemble each other in spirit and even in 
feature; and the other arises when we 
come, weary of artifice, into the wilder- 
ness, and is like the meeting of man and 
maid, who look into each other’s eyes and 
see eternity. And if, as appears, Yosemite 
is destined for the friendship of comfort- 
ing usage rather than of superb recogni- 
tions, in the first place it is always well to 
be reasonable with destiny, and in the sec- 
ond, one’s impression is that destiny had 
this idea in mind when Yosemite was first 
conceived. If destiny comes in a trolley 
car to take possession, it is likely that 
time will follow with the title deeds, that 
the flowers will not be made self-conscious 
by spectators, and Half Dome will attend 
to its own dignity. The great massed col- 
ors—the blues and greens, grays and 
browns, yellows and whites—are as excel- 
lent in frequented parts as in unfre- 
quented, and the waterfalls of Yosemite 
will always have more values than the 
poets can say. 


The last article in Mr. Colton’s present series will appear in 
the October number under the title: “The Sierra Foothills” 
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THE CHANZA 


By T. R. Sullivan 


AUTHOR OF “THE COURAGE OF CONVICTION,” ETC. 


HEN Doctor Graham Frankland, 
Wi: distinguished anatomist, began 
his short address before the Sci- 
entist Club on that December evening, 
none of the hundred members present 
could have foreseen the inexplicable and 
uncanny nature of his subject. The club, 
as its name implies, is composed chiefly of 
grave and reverend savants, though it in- 
cludes from other walks of life a few hard- 
headed, practical men who are of an age 
to take things seriously,—at least before 
supper-time. For it is a recreative club, 
so to speak, meeting once a month only at 
the house of some hospitable member, for 
mental refreshment first,—in the illustra- 
tion of a new scientific discovery, or of an 
old one newly applied,—and physical re- 
freshment afterward. Its sixty years of 
life attest the wisdom of its founders in 
thus convoking the assemblage with a 
double purpose, upon the express condi- 
tion that both forms of incentive should 
always be of such excellence as to whet the 
appetite. And the original high standard 
has been so well maintained that to-day 
membership becomes an enviable honor, 
while regular attendance is instinctive. 
Before this intelligent and animated 
company of his confréres Doctor Frank- 
land plunged abruptly into Amazonian 
wilds, to recount the traditional custom of 
a fierce Indian tribe, said to have existed 
there for many hundred years. According 
to his statement, it was their barbarous 
practice to decapitate hostile chiefs slain 
in battle, afterward subjecting the heads 
to an unknown process which, preserving 
the features intact, reduced them to the 
size of a small apple, without shriveling 
or even wrinkling the skin in the least. 
The process, whatever its character, must 


have been a rapid one; for nine days after - 
the victory the head, thus dwarfed but not 
defaced, was set upon a pole at a sacri- 
ficial rite, there to be harangued and in- 
sulted by the slayer. Another chief, de- 
tailed, as it were, for defense, imperson- 
ated the victim, making the bitterest re- 
tort to each abusive word. At the end of 
this curious dialogue the head was taken 
down, the mouth was sewed up, that it 
might never speak again, and the grim 
trophy became an object of reverence, 
worshipped, thereafter, as an idol. Re- 
moval of it was a grave misfortune ; since 
if it were stolen and passed from hand to 
hand, the worst of luck inevitably attend- 
ed its possessor. A head so treated, de- 
graded and revered was called a “chanza.” 

This was the pith of Doctor Frank- 
land’s interesting if somewhat improbable 
tale. After unfolding it in general terms, 
he supplied certain details, by way of con- 
firmation. Declaring that several speci- 
mens of the chanza in the past had been 
transmitted to civilized countries as curios 


‘by missionaries and otherwise, he dis- 


played photographs of two such examples 
still existent in a foreign museum. While 
these were handed about among the audi- 
ence for close inspection, the anatomist 
prepared his final coup. From a silken 
bag he suddenly drew forth his own speci- 
men, lately acquired,—a head, conform- 
ing in every particular to his description, 
perfectly preserved in little, with thick 
black hair a foot and a half in length. 

A ripple of excitement spread through 
the room. The doctor’s well-calculated 
dramatic surprise had been entirely suc- 
cessful. Smiling, he went on to say that 
at first sight, believing the head to be a 
clever fraud, a mere image with no real re- 
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lation to life, he had tested it in more ways 
than one. The microscope soon showed 
conclusively that the hair was not insert- 
ed, but had actually grown from the scalp. 
He had proceeded, next, to dissection. 
The orifice of the neck was closed by a 
mass of dark, resinous substance, hard- 
ened by time. Upon removing this he 
found a scrap of white paper lined with 
blue, which proved to be the piece of a 
modern envelope. Upon this were scrawled 
indecipherable hieroglyphics. Below was 
stuffed a lump of soft cotton, in which lay 
entangled fragments of safety-matches. 
These seemed, at first, to be splints, sup- 
porting the nose; but further examination 
disproved that theory. The doctor de- 
cided that the bits of wood had been 
caught up accidentally in the cotton, 
which was pronounced by an expert to be 
Peruvian, of rare quality. To reconcile 
these proofs of civilization with the an- 
cient custom had then become the investi- 
gator’s task. The Indian chiefs now liv- 
ing admit the performance of such a sac- 
rifice centuries ago, but assert that it has 
ceased to exist. The tribe, however, is a 
large and scattered one; and the doctor 
believed that the rite still holds;—in re- 
mote sections, at least. In his opinion, the 
head was a genuine chanza, but modern, a 
trophy set up within twenty years. 

In conclusion, Doctor Frankland specu- 
lated briefly upon the mysterious reducing 
process. The skull, of course, was removed 
at once; after an incision, the skin was 
carefully turned back and as carefully re- 
placed. Certain missionaries have sup- 
posed that the head was then boiled for a 
time with native astringent herbs, or that 
it was filled with hot stones and ashes. He, 
himself, conceived that the two methods 
might have been employed successively. 
But all that was pure conjecture. The 
only certain, tangible thing was the head, 
which each man present could now ex- 
amine at pleasure. And amid general ap- 
plause he passed it to the veteran presi- 
dent of the club, who sat beside him. 


“Very well done!” whispered one of the 
audience in a remote corner of the room to 
his nearest neighbor; “I should not have 
expected that from Frankland.” 

The speaker was George Matlock, the 
noted novelist, a keen, restless, dark-eyed 
bachelor of fifty, in whose nature things 
went by contraries. His attitude toward 
the world was that of a thorough skeptic, 
shrewd, adroit, incisive; when the door of 
his library closed upon him, he became a 
dreamer, blessed with a vivid imagination, 
a subtle fancy and a tender heart. His 
vein of originality, though not vast, had 
never been overworked. He had won 
fame’s rewards early, and still they showed 
no signs of waning, thanks, so some of his 
envious rivals murmured, to his less esti- 
mable qualities,—to what they called the 
business end of him. For, despite his suc- 
cess, perhaps in part because of it, he was 
not loved among his fellows. 

Philip Armistead, in whom Matlock had 
confided, was a man under thirty, not yet 
enrolled in the club membership, but in- 
vited by the host as a guest of the evening 
only. He held the clerkship of a govern- 
ment office, devoting his spare hours to 
small excursions into the field of fiction. 
These had met with so much critical suc- 
cess as to warrant his hope that he might, 
some day, make literature his sole pursuit. 
In the meantime, athirst, as it were, in a 
dry place, he dwelt upon the hope fever- 
ishly, neglecting no opportunity that 
seemed likely to advance its fulfilment. 
He studied the aim and drift of contempo- 
rary masters in his chosen art, longing to 
breathe the same atmosphere, to assimilate 
their methods and habits of thought. The 
Scientist Club, which he now saw for the 
first time in session, interestec him pro- 
foundly, as well as significantly ; his very 
presence among these men of renown be- 
ing a forward step in his ambition. 

Of Matlock, whom he already knew, 
Armistead had the disciple’s awe, the dis- 
ciple’s envy. Matlock stood securely where 
he desired to stand. Moreover, the man of 
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success had stooped from his height to be- 
stow upon the beginner an encouraging 
word, for which he still felt grateful¥ It 
was natural, therefore, in this strange 
company, that he should first seek Mat- 
lock out, and that, a moment later, he 
should accept the vacant chair offered him 
next Matlock’s own. Sitting there, he had 
watched the proceedings intently, and had 
been particularly impressed by the queer 
story of the chanza, with no suggestion 
of that possible double-dealing on Frank- 
land’s part which Matlock by his whis- 
pered word implied. 

“You don’t believe it, then,” Armistead 
responded. 

“Do you?” asked the other, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“T neither believe nor disbelieve,” said 
Armistead. “If Doctor Frankland—” 

“Bah!” Matlock interrupted, careless- 
ly; “an ingenious hoax,—no more. We 
shall force Frankland to confess it; you’ll 
see.” 

They relapsed into silence, while the ob- 
ject of their comment, passing from one 
hand to another, came slowly toward them. 
Matlock followed it closely with his eyes, 
a circumstance which Armistead, who had 
swiftly engendered an idea of using the 
chanza as material for a story, noted in a 
kind of jealous pang. The eager look, so 
much at variance with the expressed in- 
difference, forced upon him a suspicion 
that the master, struck by the same 
thought of the chanza’s literary possibili- 
ties, had mentally appropriated it, and 
was now trying to throw him off the scent. 
The suspicion, once formed, grew apace, 
and as they waited on, still silent, he 
studied Matlock with catlike. intensity, 
that no sign of proof or disproof might 
escape him. _ 

At last the man in front turned with a 
smile and gave the head to Matlock. He 
held it lightly in one hand and tapped it 
with the knuckles of the other,—for an in- 
stant only. Then, superbly apathetic, he 
held it out to Armistead. 

“There you are!” said he. 


As Armistead’s fingers closed upon the 
grewsome relic a sudden chill shot through 
them; not from the thing itself, which 
felt like parchment and looked like dark- 
ened terra-cotta; but from an immediate 
conviction that these fine, handsome fea- 
tures, diminutive as they were, had once 
been flesh and blood ; that life had once in- 
dued with sight the half-closed eyes. In 
the next moment he felt as if some spark 
of life still remained there, as if the thin 
lips might move and speak were he to cut 
the thread that bound them. He turned 
the head, and the touch of the long hair 
upon his hand induced a shudder. An- 
other moment passed, in which all this re- 
pugnance gave way unaccountably to fas- 
cination. He would gladly now have taken 
time for scrutiny of the minutest sort. 
But the man next him stirred impatiently, 
and just then upon his shoulder came a 
warning pressure. He glanced down, and 
saw there a strong, dark hand, wearing a 
ring of strange design, its beaten gold and 
enamel shaped into the device of a harpy- 
like figure,—a bird with a human head. 
Mechanically he passed the chanza on to 
his expectant neighbor, and turned to see 
who had given him the signal. Behind 
stood a group of men, one of whom drew 
back, avoiding Armistead’s look; and his 
was the only unfamiliar face. 

Armistead plucked Matlock by the 
sleeve. “Who is the tall, dark man stand- 
ing here behind us?” he asked. 

“Which one? Oh, Dallas, you mean,— 
Dallas, the Latin professor.” 

Dallas, indeed, was one of the group. 
Armistead, however, knew his face well 
enough, and this he was about to say ; but 
the stranger had moved away out of sight, 
making further inquiry futile at the mo- 
ment; so he merely murmured a word of 
thanks for the superfluous information. 

“Well, what do you think of the chanza 
now?” Matlock demanded, sportively. 

“That there is probably nothing in it,” 
replied Armistead, obeying an instinctive 
impulse to conceal the peculiar spell that 
its nothingness had wrought upon him. 
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Then came a general displacement of 
the audience in quick response to a hospi- 
table word from the supper-room. Armi- 
stead rose and slipped off into the crowd, 
disregarding Matlock’s laugh of satisfac- 
tion, which would surely have confirmed 
his own suspicious forecast of the novel- 
ist’s purpose to make the chanza profit- 
able. But Armistead no longer concerned 
himself with that. He was intent now 
upon finding the stranger whose hand had 
touched him so insistently as clearly to 
convey some warning or command. He 
had caught a mere glimpse of the man’s 
face, but would identify it, of course. 
Even the hand,—a left one, with the gro- 
tesque ornament upon its third finger,— 
he could not fail to recognize. He hur- 
ried from room to room, brushing by ac- 
quaintances or nodding to them abstract- 
edly, engrossed in a vain search. That 
strange face was nowhere to be seen. Be- 
fore long an intimate friend, clutching his 
arm, called him to account for his eccen- 
tric behavior. Thus admonished, he came 
to himself, and, following his mentor to 
the supper-table, clinked glasses with him 
in token of sanity, then withdrew to make 
a second round of the rooms, on his guard 
now, counterfeiting composure. 

Near the speaker’s table several club 
members clustered about Frankland, ply- 
ing him with questions concerning the 
chanza, which had returned to his keeping. 
Armistead, joining them, listened to this 
cross-examination that strengthened in all 
particulars the direct testimony. The doc- 
tor stood his ground stoutly, in manifest 
good faith. One by one the others dropped 
off, until Armistead, left alone with the 
anatomist, begged permission to take the 
head into his own hands again. Once more 
he held it, once more its deadly chill be- 
numbed his fingers, yielding, as before, to 
an attraction that was irresistible. While 
Frankland, noting intelligent sympathy, 
discoursed upon the finer points of his 
subject, Armistead felt convinced that 
some third person behind him had drawn 


near to listen. Yet when he turned there 
was no one within ear-shot. Startled, he 
lee the head fall, but by good fortune it 
dropped only into the silken bag, which at 
that moment Frankland held out to re- 
ceive it. Both the start and the resultant 
bit of awkwardness thus passed unnoticed. 

“T see that my trophy interests you,” 
remarked the doctor, with a smile. 

“TImmensely !” said Armistead, masking 
embarrassment with enthusiasm. 

“For further data inquire at my labora- 
tory,” continued Frankland, drawing the 
strings of the bag together. “I have all 
the ‘documentary evidence, which I shall 
be glad to show you there at any time.” 

“Thanks ; I will come. May I ask how 
long the chanza has been in your posses- 
sion?” 

“A very short time. I have but just se- 
cured it. A week ago to-morrow it was,— 
to be exact.” 

“Ah! And—and—” Armistead _hesi- 
tated for a moment, then went on. “And 
nothing has happened?” 

“Happened?” repeated the scientist, 
wrinkling his brows. 

Armistead laughed, as if to prove that 
his speech was not to be taken seriously. 
“Nothing unpleasant, I mean,” he ex- 
plained ; “you said that, according to local 
tradition, removal of the idol foreshad- 
owed grave calamity. Has it brought you 
no ill luck?” 

“None yet,” laughed the doctor, “in 
spite of the legend. Since its discovery the 
relic has been owned by three men before 
me. Each in his turn, as I am told, in a 
fit of nervousness, became most eager to 
dispose of it. But, thus far, I have no 
such tremors. We may hold, perhaps, that 
science has the power to nullify even the 
most occult of ancient charms. Come, let 
us drink together and avert the omen!’ 

In the supper-room they encountered 
Matlock, whose spirit of chaff seemed now 
ungovernable. The full force of it he 
launched at Frankland, who, admitting 
nothing, denying nothing, answered him 
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in kind with imperturbable good humor. 
Armistead, leaving them to their fencing- 
bout, again sought in one room and an- 
other the stranger whose shadowy inter- 
vention had so perplexed him. But not 
even so much as a shadow of the unknown 
could anywhere be discerned. A move- 
ment of departure had already set in. Ar- 
mistead fell into line with it, shook his 
host’s hand, and strode home alone the 
shortest way, meeting no one, for the hour 
was late, the clear winter’s night intensely 
cold. 

Armistead’s solitary walk had been 
haunted by a vague apprehension, which 
even the familiar aspect of his lodging at 
first did not dispel. He turned up lights, 
flung open cupboard doors and peered into 
dusty corners, half prepared to challenge 
a possible intruder. But all was undis- 
turbed. His comfortable bachelor quarters 
overlooked a city park at the corner of 
two thoroughfares. The streets, so busy 
by day, were now deserted, silent. Beyond, 
black shadows of the elm trees in a long 
vista lay motionless upon the frozen earth. 
He drew his curtains, and, stirring his 
fire, sat down before it. In its cheerful 
glow the evening’s events, the club meet- 
ing, the talk, the chanza, the strange at- 
tendant presence already began to assume 
the illusive likeness of a dream. And as 
one records a dream’s impression in the 
moment of awakening, lest something of 
value should escape beyond recall, Armi- 
stead was moved to make, then and there, 
in black and white, notes of the night’s 
adventures. Taking pencil and paper, he 
hurriedly set down a summary of Frank- 
land’s discourse for future use. But when 
he tried to supplement this witha descrip- 
tion of the chanza, connected thought 
seemed suddenly to fail him. He nodded, 
yawned, nodded again, and dozed, then 
dropped into sleep, and slept profoundly. 

He woke with a start at the jar of a 
closing door below,—the street door, as 
the sound informed him. It was past three 
o’clock ; the fire had died down ; his hands 


were numb and cold. But he sat still a 
moment longer, listening to a man’s step 
that came heavily up the stairs. Slowly it 
reached his landing, stopped there for an 
instant which chilled him with absurd fear 
of an untimely visitation. Then the step 
passed on to the floor above. A door 
opened, closed again, and all was quiet, 
except for an intermittent, muffled footfall 
overhead. He sprang to his feet, recover- 
ing from the momentary alarm that had 
been groundless and unreasonable. This 
was merely some fellow lodger returning 
home belated. He did not know the lodger, 
as it happened, so much as by sight, and 
now could not even remember his name. 
But the step treading lightly back and 
forth along the upper floor had the qual- 
ity of companionship. It was no longer a 
disturbance. He went to bed, to sleep, and 
it affected him not at all. 

Waking late the next morning, Armi- 
stead dressed in a hurry, then rang for his 
breakfast, which, as usual, was brought to 
him by the man-of-all-work, a garrulous 
old Frenchman of the watch-dog type. 
The man had once been a soldier, and now 
devoted himself to this alien service with 
well-disciplined fidelity. Armistead de- 
tained him for a moment to ask a question. 

“Jacques, who lives upon the floor above 
me?” 

“There, monsieur?” demanded Jacques, 
in a tone of surprise, with an upward jerk 
of the thumb. 

“*There,—yes ; just overhead.” 

“No one, monsieur. Does not monsieur 
remember ?” 

“But they are not vacant still.” 

“Si fait, monsieur. For the moment, 
yes. They are rented again, as I am in- 
formed, but the new tenant has not yet 
arrived.” 

“He has arrived. I heard him last 
night.” 

Jacques raised his eyebrows incredu- 
lously. “At what hour, monsieur?” 

“He came in late, very late. At three 
o’clock it was.” 
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“There is some mistake. The rooms are 
still unoccupied. I think that monsieur 
was dreaming.” 

“Nonsense! I sat here wide awake,— 
here by the fire,—and heard his step dis- 
tinctly.” 

Jacques shook his head. “But the 
apartment is quite empty,—the door not 
even locked. Monsieur can assure himself, 
if he will go up and see.” . 

They went, accordingly, together, find- 
ing the door unlocked,—within, mere 
emptiness over which light streamed 
through the open shutters. Waiting at the 
threshold, they looked in upon the bare 
floors thickly overlaid with dust. This 
bore nowhere the trace of any footprints ; 
yet when they-trod upon it their own 
steps immediately were made visible. 

‘Monsieur sees truly that it was all a 
dream,” said Jacques, with a triumphant 
smile. 

“T am forced to believe so,” Armistead 
admitted. “And yet I could have sworn—” 

“Spare the oath, monsieur; it would be 
wasted. We are only men. Such things, 
at night, may happen to any man alive.” 

There was cheer in that simple philoso- 
phy which Armistead soon persuaded him- 
self to accept unreservedly. Overcome 
with sleep at the fireside, he must have 
slept on, dreaming so vividly as to fancy 
himself awake. During the next few days 
nothing occurred to change this rational 
conclusion. The rooms above his remained 
unoccupied and silent, so far as he knew. 
Meanwhile, official matters of importance 
left him no leisure for work at home, 
where his hastily written notes upon the 
chanza were thrust aside,—neither neg- 
lected nor abandoned, but awaiting better 
opportunity. 

When at last the freer hour came, Ar- 
mistead’s first thought was to take a long, 
meditative walk in the twilight, according 
to his habit of stimulating thus the in- 
ventive faculties. Intent only upon this 
open-air solution, as he called it, he fol- 
lowed unfrequented streets, absorbed in his 


new theme of the chanza, considering al- 
ways how best to turn it to account. He 
had brought his notes with him, and with 
their help, over a simple dinner in an ob- 
scure foreign restaurant, he hit upon a 
plan which pleased him so well that he de- 
termined to work it out at once. On his 
way home the plan developed in his mind, 
assuming definite shape, ready to clothe 
itself in words. He had now but to hold 
the pen and guide it. The night lay all 
before him; more than that, since the fol- 
lowing day was Sunday, at least thirty- 
six hours of liberty were to be his. He 
would use them to good purpose. 

The sky was overcast; already light 
snowflakes filled the air and swirled up 
along the pavement. Armistead pressed 
on toward his projected task, but at the 
familiar street corner he stopped sudden- 
ly, for he saw with surprise that the win- 
dows above his own were lighted. Through 
their half-closed shutters a steady glow, 
as if from a lamp, streamed out upon the 
gathering storm. The new tenant had ar- 
rived, then! Yet, after all, what should 
startle him in that, since the arrival had 
been expected daily? Armistead’s second 
thought dismissed the trivial circum- 
stance. Passing up into his own rooms, he 
settled himself at the writing-table and 
plunged deep in work,—-so deep as to pur- 
sue it long with scarce a break. The occa- 
sional sounds from the street were dead- 
ened by the new-fallen snow; indoors, all 
was tranquillity itself. Now and then, at 
first, he listened for some movement over- 
head. But nothing stirred there. Either 
the new neighbor was most peacefully dis- 
posed, or he had gone out, leaving his 
light behind him. In either case, Armi- 
stead blessed him for the great gift of 
silence, and soon ceased to consider its 
possible cause. 

He wrote on for several hours in a con- 
tinuous flow of thought, which was 
checked by an obstacle proceeding from 
the work itself. His notes were defective 
in important details of the chanza which 
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he tried in vain to supply from recollec- 
tion. It was just here that memory had 
failed him before on the very night of the 
meeting, and the subsequent fapse of time 
confused his impressions hopelessly. The 
more he labored the more bewildering they 
became. Dropping the pen, he reviewed 
his work. All had gone wonderfully, and 
much had been accomplished. The hour 
was late ; it would be best, perhaps, to stop 
then and there for the night. In the 
morning he could call upon Frankland for 
another look at his treasured curio, and 
make accurate notes of it on the spot. 
Had not the anatomist signified his readi- 
ness to permit this at any time? Decid- 
edly, that was his best course. After all, 
he had no reason to be dissatisfied with his 
progress. In beginning well he had bet- 
tered expectation. 

So he caught up the loose sheets of 
manuscript to arrange them in their prop- 
er order, when a sound stayed his hand,— 
the sound of a heavy step upon the stairs. 
He had heard that step before; and now, 
as he listened to it, trembling with a name- 
less fear, his heart beat wildly. Once 
more it drew nearer, reached his door, to 
waver there for one appalling moment ; 
then went slowly onward. Again the noc- 
turnal visitation was not for him. 

But now Armistead let fall his papers, 
sprang to the door, opened it cautiously 
and looked out. A gas jet burned there 
in the hall to guide late-comers ; and by its 
light he saw a man’s figure moving up the 
staircase. He took a step forward, and 
waited, with eyes fixed upon the next land- 
ing, where the stairs turned at a right 
angle to the upper floor. There the man 
looked down, and the light shone full upon 
his face; his look met. Armistead’s; he 
smiled faintly, then passed on out of 
sight. But Armistead had recognized at 
once his fine, dark features. It was the 
stranger who had touched his shoulder at 
the club meeting, and either by chance or 
by design had afterward eluded his search. 

This, then, was the lodger overhead! 


Armistead, in blank amazement, shrank 
back into his own quarters, closed his door 
noiselessly and listened. Silence, pro- 
found silence; no step, however faint, 
could now be heard. What manner of 
man was this who came and went, as if by 
occult means, leaving no trace behind? 
Wild curiosity tempted him to follow the © 
stranger up and demand an interview. 
But on what ground could he do this? 
How at this hour call to account an in- 
offensive lodger, without some reasonable 
excuse? The man had established rights 
that must be respected. No; he would go 
to bed, to sleep, and leave investigation, 
direct or indirect, until the morning. 
Jacques, the watchful Jacques, could en- 
lighten him in all probability with a sin- 
gle word. 

He tossed restlessly the whole night 
through, without a wink of sleep, strain- 
ing his ears for sounds that never came. 
The lodger overhead gave not the smallest 
sign of life. The first gray light of 
morning soothed his tired senses, and he 
slept at last, peacefully, for several hours. 
When he woke again, refreshed, in a nor- 
mal state of mind, the sunshine streamed 
into his chamber, and it was almost noon- 
day. He summoned Jacques at once, or- 
dered breakfast, and then said with an air 
of light indifference : 

“So our new lodger has pone up, eh?” 

“Oh, yes, monsieur, he moved in yester- 
day.” 

“Ah! indeed, and who is he? Is it 
some one whom I know,—who will be a 
good neighbor?” 

“Undoubtedly, monsieur. At least he 
knows monsieur by name; he said so.” 

“So much the better. What’s his name, 
then?” 

“It is——ah! ’Cré nom! I have it at my 
tongue’s end.” 

“What! You have not forgotten it?” 

“Si, monsieur; but that’s no matter. I 
have his card; I will bring it with the 
coffee.” 

“Do so, by all means.” 
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When the card came he doubted his own 
eyesight. The name upon it was George 
Matlock. 

“Impossible 
mistake.” 

“No, monsieur, none whatever. That 
is the card,—the gentleman himself gave 
it to me. Monsieur does know him then?” 

“Yes, but,—it is incredible! He has 
taken the rooms, you say?” 

“Yes, monsieur, and furnished them,— 
well, too, as monsieur will see when he 
calls.” 

“Yes, yes, I shall call immediately. Is 
he there at this moment?” 

“No, monsieur. He has already gone 
out,—for the day, as he said. But he 
will return to-night. Monsieur may, 
surely, see him then.” 

“Good!” said Armistead, handing back 
the card. “Then I shall surely see him. 
I had not heard of his coming; it sur- 
prised me.” 

“But monsieur has no fault to find with 
his neighbor ?” 

“On the contrary, he is more than wel- 
come.” 

“Ah! So much the better for us all!” 
rejoined Jacques, cheerily; and wishing 
Armistead a good appetite, he shuffled 
away. 

Left alone, Armistead settled down into 
composure. The news, though unex- 
—_ could not be called disquieting. 

f it failed to account for the stranger’s 
presence in the dead of night, that was 
Matlock’s affair, admitting probably of 
some simple explanation, should Matlock 
choose to give it. That again was Mat- 
lock’s affair, not his. When they met he 
would touch lightly upon his own rela- 
tions with the stranger, and for the rest 
be guided by inspiration of the moment. 
To proceed diplomatically, avoiding di- 
rect questions, would be wisest. 

He had the afternoon before him for 
his own affairs. His first care was to read 
thoroughly his work of the night before, 
bringing daylight and the invaluable 
fresh eye of the thoughtful craftsman to 


? he cried. ‘There is some 


bear upon it. Though the changes were 
few, time slipped by in considering them. 
It was already late when, confronted with 
his old difficilty of doing full justice to 
the chanza, he put away the manuscript, 
and, taking a note-book with him, started 
for Frankland’s house. To his disap- 
pointment the anatomist was not at home. 
But the servant believed that he might be 
found at his laboratory in another quarter 
of the town. And thither Armistead hur- 
ried on. 

The old building, used as a dissecting- 
room by Frankland’s grandfather, the 
foremost surgeon of his day, stood in a 
retired street otherwise given over to sta- 
bles and store-houses. Their black, un- 
lighted windows seemed to frown dismally 
upon Armistead in the dusk. From one 
roof, however, half way along the street, 
a skylight gleamed. That was an earnest 
of welcome. The light came, as he knew, 
from the laboratory, where Frankland 
must now be at work. 

The outer door was closed, but not 
locked. Armistead pushed on in the dark, 
up one rickety staircase, then another, 
to the top of the building. Light 
shone there from an inner door, half 
open. He knocked; but getting no answer, 
stepped in. 

The room was long and narrow, height- 
ened by the gabled skylight in the middle 
of its dingy ceiling. On either side stood 
glass cases filled with rare specimens, 
strange instruments, models in wax yel- 
lowed by time,—grim relics of surgical 
triumphs, long forgotten. On a shelf 
above the cases stood a row of plaster 
casts,—masks of the living and the dead, 
with dusty labels. Over one of these, at 
the old operating table, which now held 
only musty pamphlets, bent Frankland, 
scrutinizing the face closely. 

He started at Armistead’s step, with a 
look of vague alarm, almost of terror, 
which he tried hastily to shake off. But 
his features, white and worn, seemed old 
unaccountably. In spite of his welcoming 
smile he was ill at ease. 
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“Armistead!” he cried. “Glad to see 
you! Sit down,—here, if you like!” 

Armistead hesitated. “I am not in 
your way, I hope.” 

“Sit down!’ he repeated, heartily ; 
then in another tone he asked: “Did you 
meet anybody on the stairs?” 

“No one,” said Armistead, wondering 
at the question. As Frankland made no 
comment, after a pause he resumed: “You 
asked me to come, and I have taken you at 
your word.” 

“T remember,” said Frankland, grave- 
ly; “to see the chanza. But to-day you 
are too late, my boy,—an hour too late.” 

“Too late?” 

“Yes; because another fellow has stolen 
a march upon you. He shared your 
curiosity,—came to-day to see the head, 
and I let him carry it off.” 

“You have lent it to him?” 

“Indefinitely. I told him to keep it as 
long as he pleased. I am tired of the 
thing.” 

“Ah! And,—and the documents?” 
stammered Armistead, taken aback by the 
disconcerting news. 

“The documents are here,” returned 
Frankland, putting down the plaster cast 
and stirring the heap of papers upon the 
table ; “some of them, at least. See! This 
is a letter from the Amazon missionary 
who first unearthed the chanza; this, the 
voucher from our consul at Para; and 
here is a tracing of the hieroglyphics dis- 
covered by me inside the trophy. The 
original I replaced.” 

He smoothed out the transparent sheet, 
displaying the cabalistic signs inked upon 
it. Armistead started. Among them he 
recognized instantly the harpy-like figure 
of a bird with a human head,—the device 
of the ring that once had pressed his 
shoulder upon the third finger of the 
stranger’s hand. 

“T see? he murmured, and stared at the 
tracing with startled eyes. There could 
be no mistake. In form, in size, the two 
symbols were identical. 


> 


“A curious, grotesque language,” pur- 
sued Frankland, unaware of Armistead’s 
agitation; “possibly archaic,—inscrut- 
able, at all events. If one had the key, 
now, to decipher and interpret it! But 
for that one must look to Mundruci 
Land.” 

“To Mundruci Land?” Armistead re- 
peated. 

“Yes. The Mundruci Indians, far up 
the Amazon, are the inventors of the 
chanza,—a peculiar type, fierce, barbaric, 
it may be,—yet not without intelligence.” 

“You know the type, then.” 

The anatomist nodded, and pointed at 
the rows of casts lining the upper walls. 
“That is the collection of the once famous 
Spurzheim, exponent of phrenology,—the 
pseudo-science, whose principles we now 
dispute. But something of value lurked 
within it, and that remains. At Spurz- 
heim’s death my grandfather bought the 
contents of his workshop for a song, and 
here we have them. I found, by accident, 
this very day, the life-cast of a Mundruci. 
Let me have the honor of presenting him 
to you!” 

He turned back to the cast upon the 
table with a bantering air which struck 
Armistead as forced, unnatural. And as 
he lifted the heavy bust his hands trem- 
bled. “There,” he continued, striving to 
be calm; “that is the type.” 

Armistead rose, drew nearer, then drew 
back, clutching his chair for support. 
Speech failed him. The features of the 
life-cast bore a resemblance, close, un- 
mistakable, to those of the mysterious 
stranger whom he had last seen at mid- 
night on the staircase of his lodgings. 

For a moment the two looked at each 
other in silence, with drawn faces, white as 
the cast itself. Then Frankland spoke. 

“You have seen him, too!’ he whis- 
pered. “When? Where?” 

Armistead drew a long breath. Frank- 
land’s words, amazing as they were, 
brought with them unspeakable relief. 
They proved beyond a doubt that the re- 
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current presence was no creation of his 
own disordered imagination, but, at worst, 
a living man of whom the scientist pos- 
sessed some knowledge. Recovering him- 
self, he hastened to answer Frankland’s 
questions, to question in his turn. The 
mutual confidence was an encouragement 
to both. 

It appeared that Frankland had first 
encountered the stranger in the street, by 
night, on his way home from the club 
meeting. Since then the man had hov- 
ered about him persistently for some pur- 
pose which could only be surmised. That 
very afternoon here, in the laboratory, he 
had heard a heavy step upon the stairs; 
and, going to the door, he had recognized 
his tormentor, who, at sight of him, turned 
and sped away, out into the open air. 


Noting the likeness to the Indian cast, he, 


had taken it down ; and was convinced that 
the features, if not the same, showed the 
same distinctive qualities. Then, for the 
first time, he had connected the haunting 
presence with the chanza,—an object of 
peculiar veneration to those who contrived 
it. And he now believed that the stranger 
was neither a spy nor a common thief, but 
a cunning, devout fanatic, charged with 
an important mission; namely, the recov- 
ery of the sacred relic and its restoration 
to his tribe. Merely this, no more; a hu- 
man being, not a supernatural agent. In 
our day and generation that was incon- 
ceivable. 

“In which case,” continued Frankland, 
with a reassuring chuckle, “you and I 
have seen the last of him. The chanza 
is out of our keeping. Heaven be 
praised! Its responsibilities rest with 
Matlock now.” 

“With Matlock?” echoed Armistead, in 
astonishment. 

“Yes; what did I tell you? I have lent 
the infernal thing to Matlock, to keep as 
long as he pleases.” 

“To Matlock?” Armistead reiterated. 

“Yes, once again. What is the matter 
with you?” 


> 


Then Armistead hurriedly imparted his 
old suspicion that Matlock secretly de- 
sired to make use of the chanza for story- 
telling purposes,—a suspicion strength- 
ened by the fact that it was actually at 
this moment in his hands. 

“Matlock is there now at work, of 
course,—in the rooms over mine!” he 
cried, angrily, provoked, in spite of him- 
self, to jealous irritation. 

“What! He lives over you?” 

“Yes ; he has just taken the rooms.” 

“Go home, then, and put him on his 
guard, at once.” 

“Why shouldI? He will scoff at me.” 

“Then we will see him together. He 
must be warned. Who knows to what 
length this savage Indian may go? By 
fair means or foul, he will have the 
chanza !” 

“Very good. Matlock may listen to 
you, if not to me.” 

“Off with you, and wait for me in your 
lodgings. I'll follow you there as soon 
as possible. If Matlock is-at home, go 
up; that’s better. I will join you.” 

Armistead obeyed him with all possible 
despatch. Turning his corner, he looked 
up, to find that Matlock’s windows were 
unlighted. And since the novelist had 
not returned, he awaited Frankland’s com- 
ing in his own rooms, pacing them to and 
fro for a whole hour; then another. All 


was quiet, within and without. Yet im- 


patience made him feverish. The min- 


utes dragged on; and still Frankland did ~ 


not come. 

At last the door slammed below. He 
went out, looked down and saw the scien- 
tist taking the stairs at a bound. He 
met him upon the landing, and drew him 
in without speaking. 

“Sorry to be late!” explained Frank- 
land, gasping for breath. “Professional 
visit! That detained me. Why did you 
not go up to Matlock? I hoped to find 
you with him.” 

“He has not yet come in.” 

“But there is a light in his rooms.” 
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“What! Impossible; I have heard no 
sound.” 

“T am sure of it. He must be there at 
this moment.” 

They turned to go, but stopped, breath- 
less. A sharp cry rang through the 
house. There was a scuffle overhead, a 
heavy fall that shook the ceiling; then a 
groan and silence. 

Together they rushed out and up to 
Matlock’s door, which was unlocked; and, 
flinging it open, they went in. 

The room was richly furnished, but lit- 
tered with torn papers. Scraps of manu- 
script covered the rug, the hearth, choking 
the embers in the fireplace. A lighted 


lamp stood upon the table, and in its glow 
they saw Matlock upon the floor, just 
where he had fallen. His knees were 
drawn up, as if convulsively, his face was 
horribly distorted. 

Frankland bent over him. “The man 
is dead!” he whispered. 

“Look there!” Armistead whispered ~ 
back. 

He pointed at the table, where lay a 
sheet of paper on which had been scrawled 
a cabalistic sign,—the harpy-like figure 
of a bird with a human head. There, too, 
lay tattered shreds of the silken bag that 
had once contained the chanza. But the 
chanza itself was gone. 


THE VISION 
By Isabel Ecclestone Mackay 


‘O SISTER, sister, from the casement leaning, 
What see’st thy trancéd eye, what is the meaning 
Of that strange rapture that thy features know?” 


ce . se . * 
I see,’’ she said, "the sunset’s crimson glow.”’ 


“O sister, sister, from the casement turning, 
What saw’st thou there save sunset’s sullen burning? 
—Thy hand is ice, and fever lights thine eye!” 


“I saw,”’ she said, “‘the twilight drifting by.”’ 


“O sister, oft the sun hath set and often 
Have we beheld the twilight fold and soften 
The edge of day—lIn this no myst’ ry lies!” 


ce . ce . ’ 
I saw,’’ she said, the crescent moon arise. 


’ 


**O sister, speak! I fear when on me falleth 
Thine empty glance which some wild spell enthralleth! 
—How chill the air blows through the open door!” 


ce ss . ‘ , 
I saw,”’ she said, ““I saw’’—and spake no more. 








LETTERS TO HEROINES 


OF PRESENT-DAY POPULAR NOVELS, BY FAMOUS AUTHORS OF OTHER 
BUT EQUALLY POPULAR STORIES 


FINAL SERIES: FIFTH LETTER 


fO ELIZA LA HUE, HEROINE OF “LADY BALTIMORE” 


EAR Miss LA Hve—I had the 
[PD pleasure of meeting you—surely 
it was not your older sister—when 

I was last in Charleston. I remember per- 
fectly your little averted smile when I 
asked you what was meant by the “up- 
country.” I thought you what I almost 
feared I should never again see, a girl who 
was modest and yet of high spirit; with 
a still distinction and an undercurrent of 
girlish gaiety and a lovely old fashion of 
attitude toward her elders. It goes with- 
out saying that I was captured. I could 
not keep my eyes off you—or my ears. 
Yet, infatuated as I became with you, as 
the exemplification, the type of the sur- 
vival of our lost ideals of young gentle- 
womanhood; I am conscious that I was 
more poignantly affected by the subtle 
and touching charm of your elderly 
friends. Oh, surely, I knew the St. 
Michaels. I have eaten Lady Baltimore 
would you believe it, my dear young 
friend, they make a copy (and one also 
of extraordinary faithfulness) in Boston, 
Boston, no less!—I have sipped wonder- 
ful port and dallied with the crispest, the 
most etherial wafers, on Mrs. Weguelin 
St. Michael’s carved rosewood sofa; I 
know the high garden walls and the cloth 
of gold roses; I respect almost to venera- 
tion all the St. Michaels; I have stood in 
the path of Juno’s cyclonic wrath which 
threatened to break the dishes at table, so 
vehemently did she batter that unfortunate 
fifteenth amendment with the handle of 
her knife; I feebly trying to introduce a 
jocose element and descend on it to some 





moral cellar in company with a cousin of 
Colonel Robert Gould Shaw. You have so 
keen a sense of humor you can picture the 
situation. I knew the Woman’s Ex- 
change. It saved my life, for I never had 
time in my sightseeing to return to the 
hotel; and but for its sandwiches and cof- 
fee (quite as excellent as the chocolate, let 
me assure Mr. Wister) I should have 
famished. 

It is all true that he says about the St. 
Michael clan and all the others, in their 
widow’s garb and “the bloom of age.” 
Nothing could be more appealing in its 
charm than their soft eyes and soft gray 
hair and softly white widow’s caps. I am 
well acquainted with the bell that doesn’t 
always ring and the elusive black serv- 
itors, and the mistress with the grand air 
that no domestic accident of narrow means 
can disturb. Truly does Mr. Wister say 
of them: 

“The manners we’ve lost, the decencies 
we’ve banished, the standards we’ve low- 
ered, their light is still flickering in this 
passing generation of yours. It’s the 
last torch.” 

But I would amend that by submitting 
that in Boston, in Philadelphia, even in 


New York, that city without a country, 


there are members of the same ancien ré- 
gime; in fact, Mr. Wister says as much 
himself. And don’t you remember what 
John Mayrant (as fine a lad as ever 
stepped through a novel) said about New- 
port? “You can divide Newport into 
those who have to sell their old family 
pictures, those who have to buy their old 
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family pictures, and the lucky few who 
need neither buy nor sell . . . andI 
don’t believe there are any nicer people in 
the world than those.” To which Augus- 
tus very neatly responds, “When New 
York does her best, what’s better? if only 
those best set the pace.” 

Yet as one flower as well as one star 
differeth from another in glory there is a 
perfume apart, evasive, fugitive, inde- 
scribable and pensive in these black-clad 
figures so frail yet so dauntless. It is of 
the same quality as the charm that en- 
wraps their city of disaster, “the most ap- 
pealing, the most lovely, the most wistful 
town in America, whose visible sadness 
and distinction seem also to speak audibly, 
speak in the sound of the quiet waves that 
ripple round her southern front, speak in 
the church bells on Sunday morning, and 
breathe not only in the soft salt air, but 
in the perfume of every gentle, old-fash- 
ioned rose that blows behind the high 
garden walls of mellow-tinted plaster.” 

When I think of Kingsport those walls 
come to me and the stuccoed mansions that 
they shield with their stately verandas, 
where the acanthus leaf runs riot over 
their tall Georgian columns; and always 
a lady in mourning, whose somber veil the 
wind slants, giving me a glimpse of care- 
fully arranged gray hair. Perhaps you 
and Mr. Wister do not know, however, 
that in Massachusetts (I am recalling, 
now, the Berkshires; but there are other 
places) mourning is worn with the same 
fidelity as in your own town. My memory 
assembles a score of widows, indeed, whose 
weeds have been seen of men ever since 
the men were little boys. 

I like to fancy that in your case and in 
ours the ultimate cause is akin, if not the 
same; an unshakable fidelity proud of its 
own sorrow, not shunning the world, but 
never on quite the same relations with it 
as before. Will you be surprised if I tell 
you that your South Carolinian gentry 
are carved out of the same block as the 
gentry of old Boston; more surprising, 


still, that old Boston is nearer your sad 
fidelity to lost ideals, your patience and 
your pride than old New York, or even 
old Philadelphia? I assure you, dear Miss 
Eliza, that I am right. I don’t know 
whether you are a colonial dame, like some 
of your cousins and aunts-in-law, but if 
you are, did you never notice how chummy 
South Carolina and Massachusetts are in 
the national councils of that august or- 
der? I have a near kinswoman who never 
wearies chanting the praises of the “South 
Carolina dames.” She is (but don’t whis- 
per it) just the least in the world hard of 
hearing ; and once she was separated from 
her own Massachusetts delegation, but 
came to no grief whatever on motions, al- 
ways fixing her eyes on the South Carolin- 
ians and rising or abiding in her seat with 
them. Some time, dear Miss Eliza—I 
mean Mrs. Mayrant, but you will not 
mind my slipping into the gentle South- 
ern fashion—some time, I hope you will 
go to Washington with the South Caro- 
lina dames and meet my cousin, and she 
will eventually entice you to her quiet old 
Georgian mansion on Beacon Hill, facing 
the common, There in her long, old-fash- 
ioned drawing room, with its Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite treasures, and miniatures by 
Copley on the wall, and the tea soys that 
her great-great-uncle brought overseas, 
she will tell you anecdotes and repeat Tom 
Appleton’s and Curtis’ epigrams ; and be, 
under her stateliness, so simple and so 
friendly, that you, used to all these quali- 
ties in unison, will feel as if you were back 
in Kingsport. Then, you will begin to 
understand us as Augustus understood 
you. I like Augustus; didn’t you? and 
don’t you think he will make a fine kind 
of adopted uncle for John, junior? Being 
on the subject of Augustus, I beg you to 
tell him when next you meet, that I would 
forgive him anything (which is the easier, 
as I have not anything to forgive) for 
the sake of that one phrase of his, “the 
yellow rich.” Those two words will do 
more to jab industrial highwaymen and 
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their pretentious heirs and assigns under 
the jaw and put them socially out of busi- 
ness than a dray-load of sermons and 
darkly serious novels like the “Wheel of 
Life” or the “House of Mirth.” That’s 
what they are. If we can only make the 
boys and the women see it! The sense of 
humor is not so generally diffused among 
women as one who admires them might 
wish, but the boys have it; they, in their 
own phrase, may be trusted to catch on. 
Augustus is witty, don’t you think? Do 
you remember his “there is nothing united 
about these United States, any more, ex- 
cept Standard Oil and discontent”? I 
call that very clean cut. And equally ac- 
ceptable to me is his “sullen welter of 
democracy.” After all, isn’t it about time 
to say out loud that freedom is better than 
democracy ; and it is a question whether 
a democracy ever was free? Certainly a 
machine-made democracy like ours is not 
free. And certain very lovely and amiable 
virtues, as well as right manly ones, need 
the sheltering shade of the seats of the 
mighty. Reverence is not pusillanimous ; 
and respect for the persons as well as the 
rights of others is useful in a common- 
wealth. For one, I hazard a guess: that 
we shall never have a genuine respect for 
law until we have more respectable law- 
makers. 

Perhaps Augustus would tell me that 
the trouble is we are not a real democ- 
racy, only the cheap machine-made, job- 
lot sort. That a real democracy contains 
the only real aristocracy where, in the 
fine language of my cousin’s society, “the 
virtues of the ancestors preserve the de- 
scendants.” Harking back to Augustus, 
I liked it well when he lambasted the “re- 
constructed niggah” with his dear bought 
tea-kettle. I liked, also, his behavior in 


the church, with Charley and Bohm at 
their worst, and Kitty, Beverly and Gazza 
at their best, following Mrs. Weguelin 
St. Michael through her sacred, unappre- 
ciated memories. 


I admit that I had a 


little ache in my throat over that cruel 
pilgrimage. 

But, now, to leave Augustus, who ad- 
mired you none the less that his friend- 
ship for John kept him silent, leaving 
him, I congratulate you, on the way you 
put that person in her place. It was 
grand! Of course you can not under- 
stand it; but I am sorry for her, for Hor- 
tense Reippe. 

You will be saying that had she mar- 
ried him I should now be sorry for John 
Mayrant. Quite so. But she didn’t 
marry him; so give me leave to pity the 
woman who “wanted him for his inno- 
cence” ; and who had, if not so unsullied 
an honor, at least as high and proud a 
spirit as his own. Well, Charley was an 
odious little cad, but his punishment is 
all right. Hers too. And so is your hap- 
piness and John’s. Did he ever tell you 
of that time at Udolpho? When Augus- 
tus told me of that talk in the woods I 
knew he was the right sort. If you don’t 
remember, may I remind you? Augustus 
had flung off a sketch of our state, the 
squalor of our public morals, the thrifty 
meagerness of our private conscience and 
our brutal complacency—it is a pretty 
awful picture, etched in vitriol; and the 
worst is, there’s no disproving it; but 
Mayrant only said, “If what you have 
said is true, the nation had better get on 
its knees and pray God to give it grace.” 
“The act itself,” says Augustus, “would 
bring grace wherever it comes from.” 

“Yes,” he assented, “if in the stars and 
the awfulness of space there’s nothing 
that doesn’t trouble me; for my greater 
self is inside me, safe. And our country 
has a greater self somewhere. Think.” 

“I do not have to think—when I know 
the nobleness we have risen to at times.” 

“And I,” he pursued, “happen to be- 
lieve that it is not all stars and space; and 
that God, as much as any ship-builder, re- 
joices to watch every tiniest boat meet 
and brave the storm.” 
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With which brave words justified, sure- 
ly, by the spirit in which our latest ap- 
palling calamity has been met, let me 
leave you and the sternest, most search- 
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ing, yet kindest critic of our passing 
show. Dear Lady, I am always 
Your true friend and servant, 
Rocer SranpisH Vassa.. 


TO LUCIA, OF “THE DIVINE FIRE” 


Y Dear Lvcta (or shall I say My 
dear Miss Harden?)—TI will con- 


fess that I am a little at a loss 
concerning the degree of familiarity 
which it is proper for one to assume in 
addressing a heroine of a novel. Your 
author calls you Lucia, but then I am not 
your author; I wish I were. Most of the 
other characters, unless they are very in- 
timate friends, or relatives, or in love with 
you, call you Miss Harden. Now, I am 
not a very intimate friend, neither am I 
a relative, however I may plead that I am 
in love with you, although the affection 
be unrequited, and possibly I may ven- 
ture to address you as Lucia. Of course, 
too, as you know, your appearance be- 
tween book covers, which are unlocked for 
all who wish to open, may justify a cer- 
tain familiarity. You lived, while I be- 
came acquainted with you, Lucia, with 
doors open, and window shades up, and 
all your emotions in plain sight for all 
who cared to look. Therefore, Lucia it 
shall be, and if I presume too much, I 
trust that I may,be forgiven, for although 
I obviously am not in love with you in 
the sense that Savage Keith Rickman is 
in love, still there is that about you, poor, 
dear Lucia, which stirs the heart. It is 
perhaps because you are poor and dear 
that one cares so much for you. Had you 
remained as you appeared in the first half 
of your book, Lucia, the self-contained, 
haughty, fastidious lady, I can not say 
how it might have been. But your lovely 
humility before the love which had cap- 
tured you despite yourself—you, gener- 
ous, eschewing all your old traditions, and 


losing almost your own identity for the 
sake of that love—compels tenderness to- 
ward you. You touch one as a child who is 
tearful and resigned, but heart-broken 
over a lost doll, touches one. After all, 
Lucia, I should not say it, if I did not 
know that no word of mortal man can ever 
disturb the glorified image which love 
casts over your lover, for your own vision, 
but this is true. Savage Keith Rickman, 
however much of the “divine fire” he 
may hold as a gift of the gods, is himself 
first, last, and to the end, although he 
awakens compassion because of his varied 
misfortunes, a cad. There is no other 
word for it. He is a cad, and moreover 
a sensual, unreliable, ungentle little cad. 
At times he tramples the divine fire under 
his feet, at times he juggles with it like 
a ball. He holds it not in his soul, but in 
his little hands of selfish greed, for his own 
desires. Your Keith, however much of 
“beaver” Flossie Walker may have been, 
showed himself beside her as a much more 
undesirable sort of animal. She had no 
divine fire to illumine her way. She had 
nothing except her own natural instincts. 
Your Ricky Ticky illumined his natural 
instincts with his divine fire, which was 
lighting a sordid task with a star. Your 
Keith did not treat Flossie Walker as well 
as another beaver would have done. He 
showed himself considerably below, very 
much below “Spinky.” He does not 
even show very favorably beside Miss 
Poppy Grace. At that time he was ap- 
parently more the perfect little gentleman 
when he was drunk than on other occa- 
sions, and even then he did not, to an im- 
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partial observer, shine. Poor Poppy 
Grace, while she was regaling him with 
champagne, which a man who was a gen- 
tleman when not drunk would scarcely 
have tasted, considering its source, ap- 
peared really to much better advantage 
than Ricky Ticky. Poor Poppy Grace, 
who was in the mire herself, tried her very 
best to hold Savage Keith Rickman above 
her head, as Jean Valjean held Marius in 
the Paris sewer. She tried to keep the 
star inviolate. But the star had such a 
strong natural proclivity for the mud 
that it was too much for her. The gravi- 
tation of a star is entirely beyond the 
strength of a girl like poor Poppy Grace 
to master. Moreover, she loved your 
Ricky Ticky, and apparently with a very 
good and honest sort of affection. She 
wished to save him from herself and from 
her own pitfalls. You yourself had no 
greater love for him than that. You 
nearly died for love of him. You became 
a desperate invalid, devoid of all will 
power so far as the controlling of your 
bodily muscles was concerned, because of 
grief over your loss of him, but this poor 
girl, who was even beneath the boarding- 
house set, staggered along for a little 
while holding him over her own head, un- 
til he perforce dragged her and himself 
down. Your Ricky Ticky, aside from his 
divine fire and your love for him, is not 
so very noble a man, dear Lucia; but the 
beauty of him is, that no one can set him 
aside from that divine fire and your love 
for him. He is illuminated by both. He 
is always a star by reason of that twofold 
radiance, even while he is so gentlemanly 
drunk, and resisting the efforts of Poppy 
Grace to keep him at his true altitude; 
even while he is making love to Flossie 
Walker, and going about with his own 
self-respect lying in his heart like a lump 
of lead. Even when he mixes up ethics, 
or seems to mix them up, and gives up all 
the ten commandments, and the Apostles’ 
Creed, and common sense, for the sake of 
your library, he is still illuminate. He is 
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still a star, not a sun shining with his 
own light, but a wonderful star shining 
with the “reflection of a pure human love, 
and the reflection of the light which never 
was on sea or land.” Your love for 
your Ricky Ticky, Lucia, for that which, 
in himself, aside from his gift, is beneath 
you, proves you yourself a fixed light. 
You can love as very few can love. You 
can give enough to make the one whom 
you love almost a god. You overlay him, 
as it were, with plates of pure gold radi- 
ance as if he were indeed a god on a shrine, 
and then down you go upon your blessed 
knees, and worship that which without 
your own eyes would never be entirely 
visible. He might have shown through 
his gift of the gods, had he escaped the 
Poppy Graces and the Flossie Walkers, 
or rather escaped himself, but never with 
such a light as that with which your love 
illuminates him. Even he himself can not 
dim that light. He can never find a hid- 
ing place upon this earth so low and des- 
picable but your love will invest him 
and crown him. When a woman like you 
loves, she fairly creates that which she 
loves. Lucia, you are a boon to contem- 
plate in these days: a woman who loves, 
and loves past herself and her own needs. 
Furthermore, Lucia, you are presented to 
the public in a most marvelous book-house, 
which it is a privilege and a pleasure to ex- 
plore. You have been told this many 
times before, but here it is again. You 
live in a marvelous boek: a product of 
your day and generation, whose founda- 


tions are laid in truth, and whose beams 


and rafters will endure the strain of time, 
and whose windows gleam with luring 
lights of higher intelligence. Congratu- 
lations to you, dear Lucia, upon the 
happy ending of your trials, upon your 
recovery to health, upon your union with 
your dear Keith, who proved his love for 
you most nobly at the end. May you be 
happy forever after. 
Gratefully yours, 
An AMERICAN ADMIRER. 

















THE PERSISTENCE OF COONIE SCHNABLE 


By Elsie Singmaster 


Millerstown were still brightened by 

the last glow of the sunset. Within, 
in the maple-shaded streets, twilight had 
come. It was Sunday evening, and a great 
volume of pious song filled the air. For 
once, all of the six churches were holding 
service at the same time. Each congrega- 
tion shared the ministrations of her spirit- 
ual shepherd with a sister congregation in 
a neighboring town, and it was so ar- 
ranged that when the “Reformeds,” the 
“old-Lutherans,” and the “Jonathan 
Kuhns Baptists” had services, the “new 
Lutherans,” the “new-Baptists” and the 
“Evangelicals” should have none. To- 
night, however, which was the time for the 
services of the first three, the “new-Bap- 
tists” from the next village had come over 
to Millerstown on the trolley to hold with 
their brethren a union service; the “new- 
Lutherans” were celebrating Children’s 
Day and the “Evangelicals” listening to a 
temperance orator. 

As far as one could see, old man Fack- 
enthal and his two cronies, Elias Bittner 
and Pit Gaumer, were the only persons in 
all the village who had not availed them- 
selves of this unusual opportunity for 
worship. Old man Fackenthal sat in the 
corner of his door-step, pipe in mouth, and 
Elias and Pit balanced their arm-chairs 
against the two maple trees at the edge of 
the pavement. To the beholder their atti- 
tudes seemed somewhat precarious. Elias 
and Pit, however, would have laughed at 
such a notion. Had they not balanced 
those chairs against those trees every sum- 
mer evening for twenty years? 

For a while no one spoke. Then, when 
the old-Lutherans’ Gloria Patri met the 


Tn fields and meadows round about 


‘ Jonathan Kuhns Baptists’ “Work, for 


the Night is Coming,” just above their 


heads Elias said dreamily, “It seems as 
when de whole town wass singing. I tell 
you, it sounds first fine!’ And Pit grunt- 
ed something which might be taken for an 
assent. 

Presently the front legs of Pit’s chair 
struck the pavement with a crash. 

“Say, I heard yesterday somesing! Dey 
say dat Conrad Schnable iss getting re- 
lichion. He will go pretty soon forwards 
in de Efangelical church an’ get con- 
werted.” 

“Well, I’d like to know once where 
Coonie Schnable sinks he will get re- 
lichion !” retorted Elias Bittner. His voice 
was high, thin and querulous. One felt 
instinctively that he was a tall, angular, 
sour-visaged person, with whom life had 
gone hard, whereas in reality he was 
short and plump, with a nimbus of white 
hair, which made him look like a jolly old 
saint. 

“Elias, I am for sure surprised at you,” 
reproved old man Fackenthal. “Where 
does den de relichion come from?” 

“IT guess you know what I mean. It 
issn’t in any Schnable to get relichion. I 
guess you bos remember his gran’pap?” 

“No; what about his gran’pap?” old 
man Fackenthal asked, as though he had 
not both heard and told the story a hun- 
dred times. Pit groaned loudly, but Elias 
went on. 

“Coonie’s gran’pap wass fearful wild. 
He wass many times drunk, an’ he 
wouldn’t nefer work, an’ nobody could do 
nosing wis him. His wife, she went home 
to her pap wis de children. So one time he 
wass drunk, an’ he laid ofer night out- 
side, an’ he died. If I’d a’ had my say, we 
would a’ buried him quiet, but no, it must 
be a long sermon, an’ eferysing to it yet. 
So dey couldn’t decide what preacher. So 
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at last I said: ‘Wel, I guess we better get 
old Para (Pastor) Butz. He iss a good 
preacher at funerals, while he says always 
somesing good from de corpse.’ Den dey 
all laughed an’ said nobody could say any- 
sing good from dis one, an’ I said anyhow 
he wouldn’t say nosing bad. So we got 
Para Butz, an’ I tell you it wass a big 
funeral! All Coonie’s wife’s relatifs wass 
dere, an’—” 

“Well, what did de preacher say?” in- 
terrupted old man Fackenthal. 

“Well, he looked for a minute down on 
Coonie—his name wass Conrad like dis 
one. I wouldn’t a named any one for such 
aone. I—” 

“What did de preacher say?” asked old 
man Fackenthal again. 

“Well, he looked once at Coonie, an’ 
once at de people, an’ den again at Coonie, 
an’ den he said: ‘My bredern an’ sisters, 
what a nice quiet corpse dis one iss be- 
fore us!” 

“But dis Conrad issn’t wild like his 
gran’pap,” said old man Fackenthal. 
Neither he nor Pit had laughed when 
Elias finished his story. “I don’t see for 
why he could not get relichion.” 

“No,” Elias acknowledged. “I don’t 
say he iss so wild like his gran’pap. But 
he has yet a lot of meanness besides from 
his mom’s side. Now, when he had in him 
any Kuhns blood, it would be different. 
Dey are always relichious. Dey haf it in- 
side. Now wis him it would haf to come 
from de outside.” 

“T nefer yet heard anysing bad what he 
did,” said Pit Gaumer. 

“Ach, it ain’t sings what you hear. It 
iss chust dat he iss underhand. Of course, 
he iss already a church member; he iss a 
Luseran, but you can be a Luseran, an’ be 
not conwerted. You can be a good Luse- 
ran an’ not go once to church in a year.” 

“You’re chust chealous,” responded 
old man Fackenthal, who was himself a 
Lutheran. “You'd like to haf him in de 
new-Baptist church.” 

“Tt ain’t so,” sputtered Elias. “We 


wouldn’t for a minute haf him. I guess 
I been telling you dis whole efening dat 
I don’t belief dat he can get de real re- 


lichion. He iss me too soft. Once he - 


sought for sure dat he wass going to die, 
an’ he hadn’t nosing but de wasserparabla 
(chicken-pox ), an’ it wass when he wass a 
grown man a’ready. He iss too soft.” 

“Well, "Lias, here you wass telling us 
from his wild gran’pap, an’ now you can 
only say he iss you too soft!” 

“Pit Gaumer, I didn’t say he wass wild 
like his gran’pap. I only said he couldn’t 
get relichion wis such a gran’pap.” 

“But he don’t get relichion from his 
gran’pap.” : 

“Chust talk,” Elias said wildly, letting 
his chair drop heavily to the sidewalk. 
“You know well enough what I mean. I 
mean he issn’t de relichious kind. When 
he gets relichion it iss because he wants 
somesing to it yet. You chust watch 
once.” 

There was a moment’s silence, while 
old man Fackenthal lit his pipe. The flar- 
ing match threw suddenly into high light 
his square chin and handsome mouth, 
which, since one could not see the kindly 
gray eyes, seemed grimly sarcastic. 

“You fellows,” he began, then paused 
until his pipe drew to his satisfaction. 
“You fellows are me pretty dumb dat you 
can not see for why Coonie Schnable goes 
in de Efangelical church. It iss of course 
on account of Linnie.” 

“Linnie!” exclaimed Pit and Elias to- 
gether. 

“Ay, of course. Iss she not a Efangel- 
ical ?” 

“Yes, but she has srown him already 
many times ofer. She won’t haf him.” 

“Well, you chust wait an’ see once if 
dat iss not anyhow what he iss after. She 
said he dasn’t come any more in de house. 
Now he sinks dat when he iss a member 
of de church, she won’t dast tell him dat. 
It would not be Christian. Don’t you be- 
lief for a minute dat he sinks dat he can 
not get her yet!” 
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“T don’t for a minute belief it,” said 
Elias. 

“Nor I,” said Pit. 

“We will see once,” rejoined their host, 
as he put his pipe back into his mouth. 

It was just ten years since’ Linnie 
Kurtz had astonished Conrad Schnable by 
declining his heart and hand. Their sub- 
sequent acquaintance had been marked by 
so long a line of refusals, all of which 
Millerstown knew by heart, so that it was 
no wonder that Pit and Elias regarded 
old man Fackenthal’s theory as the wild- 
est of vagaries. 

Conrad was by no means to be com- 
pared with his “wild gran’pap.” He never 
drank, nor squandered money, nor in- 
dulged in any of the other dissipations 
credited to his grandfather. He saved 
nearly all his wages, went to church, and 
was in every way a respectable and law- 
abiding citizen. Yet Conrad was not pop- 
ular, neither among those of his own gen- 
eration nor any other. His grandfather, 
for all his wildness, had never lacked for 
friends. Conrad had forfeited his friends 
by the encouragement of one little fault. 
He was inordinately vain, first of his ap- 
pearance, his tall slender figure, his black, 
melancholy eyes, and his drooping mus- 
tache, which he felt was the envy of every 
other man in Millerstown. Next to his 
good looks, his greatest source of satis- 
faction was the conviction that any woman 
in Millerstown would be his for the ask- 
ing. Even Linnie Kurtz’s numerous re- 
jections did not disturb him. In the end 
she would certainly be his. 

The third just ground for vanity he 
would not have hesitated to express. 

“T can talk English,” he would have 
said. “I haf nosing for dis Pennsylvania 
Dutch English. When I talk English, 
den I talk it right ; I do not mix it always 
up like some. Dere iss Chakily Kemerer, 
he said once, ‘Die cow iss iver die fence 
gejumpt.’ Dat iss for sure not right. It 
should be, ‘De cow chumped de fence 
ofer 


As for Linnie, she had always declared 
that she would never marry, which state- 
ment from the lips of so good-looking a 
girl had the force of a challenge. She had 
dark curly hair, and blue eyes, set in a 
round, saucy face, and she was short and 
plump and generally lovable. Curiously 
enough, she had kept her resolution, in 
spite of numerous and flattering opportu- 
nities to break it. She had her reward in 
what the women thought was perennial 
youth. She looked twenty, although she 
was already twenty-eight. 

Conrad had been one of her first beaux. 
When she was about eighteen he had in- 
vited her to go to a Sunday-school picnic. 

“T felt as when I ought to say, ‘No, I 
sank you, Gran’pappy,’” she giggled 
afterward to the girls. “I sink he must 
be a little off.” 

Nothing daunted by her decided rejec- 
tion of all his advances, he came each 
Sunday evening to the doorstep, where 
every one in the village was made wel- 
come. He had little to say, but sat gazing 
at her with a sentimental air, which she 
said “made her sick.” Presently, her 
amused tolerance changed to contempt. 
All Millerstown teased her. 

“Why do you sit so always, an’ look so 
dumb at me?” she remonstrated. “De 
folks sink you must be crasy, an’ pretty 
soon dey will sink dat I am, too. I guess 
when somebody told me to stay away, I 
would pretty soon do it.” 

“Ach, Linnie, we could be so happy, 
when you had so much lofe for me as I for 
you!” Conrad did not forget to stroke 
his black mustache as he delivered him- 
self of his tender speeches. 

“Well, I haf’n’t, an’ dat iss de end.” 

“Haf’n’t I enough money, Linnie? Or 
perhaps I am you not good-looking 
enough?” His hand strayed from his 
mustache to his white tie. He affected a 
somewhat clerical garb as most becoming 
to his style of manly beauty. 

“Lofe don’t go by money or good 
looks,” she answered shortly. 
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“What would you do if I should die 
once, Linnie? Den you couldn’t nefer see 
me any more. Den you would be sorry dat 
you wass always so ugly to me.” There 
was a melancholy quaver in his voice. Lin- 









THERE WAS A MOMENT’S SILENCE WHILE 
OLD MAN FACKENTHAL LIT HIS PIPE 


nie looked at him in scorn. This old goose, 
to talk about dying! 

“You chust clear right away out,” she 
commanded, her blue eyes flashing. “I 
don’t care a snap what you do so long as 
you keep away. You can’t act like any- 
body else. Eferybody talks how dumb you 
are. I sink you better stay entirely 
away.” 

Certainly lover was never more harshly 
scorned. 

Conrad may have been annoyed, though 
he gave no sign. His inward conviction 
that Linnie would be his was not shaken 
in the least. That was the way with girls: 
the more they liked a fellow the worse they 
treated him. Certainly Linnie must be 
madly in love, whether she was willing to 
acknowledge it or not. 
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When, however, a year passed, then 
two, then three, and Linnie grew no more 
gracious, he began to plan a more active 
campaign. She had married no one else; 
she must love him. He proposed again, 
and again she answered him by the rudest 
flouting. Then a brilliant scheme sug- 
gested itself to his mind. He would join 
her church. She was a devout Evangelical 
and would not think it right to treat a 
brother in the faith as she had treated 
him. If she would once let him talk to her 
seriously she would not be able to resist. 

In pursuance of his plan, he went to 
the “Evangelical church for about two 

months. Then at the winter revival 

meetings he went forward to the 
mourner’s bench and was properly 
converted. 

“T chust sought it would work! I 
chust sought it would work !”’ he said 
exultantly to himself after the meet- 
ing. “She came an’ she held a little 
while my hand, which iss more as she 
has efer done before, an’ she said, 
‘Conrad, I am glad you have found 
peace.’ Now we belong to de same 
church, an’ she must treat me nice. 
I bet I get her in a week !” 

The week passed, however, and he did 
not venture to reopen his suit. There was 
no doubt, however, that she was much 
kinder than she had ever been. Conrad 
began to assume slightly proprietary airs. 
He talked glibly of “me an’ Linnie,” al- 
ways, however, when Linnie was not pres- 
ent. 

About this time he was much disturbed 
by signs of approaching age. He dis- 
covered several gray hairs, and thereafter 
his hair assumed an unnaturally glossy 
blackness. He consoled himself, however, 
with the fact that Linnie was twenty- 
eight. Certainly a man of forty, espe- 
cially so good-looking a man as he, might 
aspire—no, he would not call it aspira- 
tion—might expect the hand of a woman 
almost thirty. 

“She ain’t ugly to me no more,” he 
thought. “An’ de oder fellows, dey don’t 
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come so much around, an’ we are in de 
same church. I guess Linnie knows she 
had better get married pretty quick, or 
she won’t haf any more chances. She iss 
getting pretty old. I bet it will not be so 
long before she begins to get gray. De 
women dey get so much sooner old dan de 
men. I am yet twelf years older dan she, 
an’ I don’t look much older dan she. I 
tell you she wass frightened when I said 
once a couple years back, ‘What if I 
should die!’ She tried to act mad, but it 
wass easy seen dat she wass frightened 
bad. I sink to-night I will ask her. I bet 
she says pretty quick ‘yes.’ ” 

That evening, having finished his sup- 
per, he started upon his quest. He no 
longer remembered that months had 
passed since he had assured himself that 
Linnie would be his in a week. 

It was Sunday evening and the church 
bells had rung for evening service. 
As he walked up the street he was 
conscious of the attention he at- 
tracted. 

The Knerr children hailed him 
as he passed. A few doors above, 
old man Fackenthal, Elias Bitt- 
ner and Pit Gaumer were smok- 
ing silently. Elias and Pit both 
responded cheerfully to Conrad’s 
“good efening,” but their host did 
not take his pipe from his mouth. 
Conrad was thoroughly aware 
that old man Fackenthal did 
not like him. Nor did he 
like Linnie’s intimacy with the 
Fackenthals. When she changed 
her name to Schnable that should 
cease, 

He was delighted to find her alone on 
the front step. 

“Well, where are all de rest?” he asked 
as he sat down. 

“Ollie Kuhns an’ Susannah an’ Mary 
an’ Chofina an’ de rest, you mean? Dey 
went to de camp-meeting. Chimmie Wey- 
gandt he wanted I should go wis, but I 
could not.” 
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“Dat wass fery nice from you, Linnie.” 
Conrad gazed at her tenderly. Usually 
she showed Jimmie Weygandt more favor 
than any of the rest. 

“What wass fery nice from me 

“Ay, to stay at home. You knew dat I 
wass coming; say you did?” 

“Ach, yes, I knew of course dat you 
wass coming. Do you not always come? 
But I knew too dat my Mom wass sick. 
I wass all ready to go, an’ she got it so 
bad in her head, so I sought I would 
better not go. You sink it iss going to 
rain, Coonie?” 

Conrad paid no at- 
tention to Linnie’s 
question, nor did he So aaieee 
realize that she called 
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“WHY DO YOU SIT SO ALWAYS AN’ 
LOOK SO DUMB AT ME?” 


him by the name which he bitterly hated. 
“Linnie,” he began, “I haf been sinking 
from you all de week.” 
“It iss not fery polite, I sink, not to 
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answer questions. I said, ‘Do you sink it 
will soon rain?’ ” 

“T am not sinking from de rain, Lin- 
nie. I—” 

“Oh, you are not! Well, don’t you sink 
it would be polite to sink from it when I 
ask you somesing from it? I am going 
perhaps to town to-morrow, an’ I want to 
know if it iss going to rain.” 

“No, I don’t sink it will rain.” This 
deferring to his opinion was very flatter- 
ing. “For why are you going to town?” 

“T am going to buy me a new dress.” 

“What kind of a dress, Linnie?” 

“Oh, such a one like Chennie Bitten- 
bender’s, such a blue one, wis a blue hat 
to wear to it yet.” 

“Don’t you sink such a dress would be 
nice to get married in, Linnie?” All con- 
versational by-paths led back to the main 
road of Conrad’s purpose. 

“No, I don’t like blue to be married in. 
I don’t sink it would be nice at all. Say, 
look once ofer dere !” 

“Where ; what iss it?” he cried. 

“Ach, it iss a little owl. It comes efery 
efening in Fackenthal’s tree. Wait once, 
you can hear it holler.” 


The little owl, however, did not “hol-. 


ler,” though she kept him waiting in si- 
lence until the latest comer had vanished 
within the doors of the Jonathan Kuhns 
Baptist Church across the street. 

Conrad sighed with relief at the fall- 
ing of dusk. It was no wonder that Lin- 
nie had kept putting him off. Who would 
want to accept a proposal in the bright 
light with old man Fackenthal and Pit 
Gaumer and Elias Bittner staring at them 
from the Fackenthal doorstep? In a few 
minutes, when it was a little darker, he 
would dare to take within his own that 
plump hand, and then— 

Linnie wondered at his sudden silence, 
and was well content to lean back against 
the door and listen to the singing. The 
odor of tobacco filled the air, and now and 
then she could hear a burst of laughter 
from some doorway farther down the 
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street. The village was like one big fam- 
ily on a Sunday evening. Presently two 
figures approached slowly. It was John 
Weimer and his wife, who paused for a 
moment to speak to old man Fackenthal, 
then came slowly toward them. She could 
see that their hands were clasped, and they 
were swinging them back and forth like 
two children. They hailed her with a 
cheerful “Hello, Linnie,” and Conrad 
with a less cordial “Dat you, Coonie?” 

Their attitude of open affection gave 
Conrad an inspiration. He could scarcely 
wait until they were out of hearing. 

“Linnie,” he exclaimed softly, “would 
it not be nice to walk. in de efenings 
around like dat?” 

“No, it wouldn’t. I sink it would be as 
soft as Pussy’s foot.” 

“Ach, but Linnie, I mean wis de right 
feller. Chust sink once for a minute 
how—” 

“Say, Coonie, I sink you must be hun- 
gry. Come along once back in de kitchen, 
an’ I gif you some chocolate cake.” 

Conrad groaned. Was ever affection so 
rudely repelled as this? Cake! and he was 
in the midst of a proposal! For a moment 
he held back. Then, upon second thought, 
he followed her to the side gate, and back 
along the board walk. Perhaps she was 
merely leading the way to the back porch. 
It would be much more romantic there un- 
der the vines, where it was even darker 
than under the maples at the front of the 
house, and where there was no odious to- 
bacco smoke to remind him of the three 
old men whom he knew were discussing 
his affairs. He groped for a chair on the 
porch. 

“Linnie,” he began tenderly. 

A slam of the screen door answered 
him. 

“Why, Linnie, ain’t you going to sit 
once down out here?” 

“Ain’t I what?” she exclaimed from 
the darkness within. 

“Ain’t you going to sit down once out 
here wis me?” 
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“We don’t keep our cake on de back 
porch,” she answered, as she struck an- 
other match. “You’ll haf to come in here.” 

Conrad went. 

“You sit once down,” Linnie said 
cheerfully. “I will go once down in de 
cellar an’ get de cake.” 

Instead of sitting down, as he was bid- 
den, Conrad yielded to temptation which 
a looking-glass always suggested, and 
crossed the room to the little mirror which 
hung between the windows. There he 
smoothed his hair, and straightened his 
white tie. So engrossed was he that he did 
not hear Linnie’s step until she was almost 
in the room. As he turned swiftly, his eye 
fell on several little white packages lying 
on the table. 

“What are den dese?” he asked seeking 
to cover his confusion. He picked one up 
and the paper opened in his hand. 

“You better let your hands off, Conrad. 
It iss some poison what I got for to put in 
de chicken house for de rats. You might 
get some, an’ it would kill you sure.” She 
took it from him as she spoke, and laid it 
on the little shelf by the clock. Then she 
cut the cake into large slices. “Come, now, 
help yourself. It iss fresh baked.” 

“But you are first a good cook, Linnie!” 
he exclaimed after the first big mouthful. 
“JT don’t know anybody what iss so good a 
cook like you.” 

“T am sure I am much obliched,” Linnie 
answered, pleased that her trick had 
served. She had long ago concluded that 
the woes of most of the men of her ac- 
quaintance could be cured by liberal doses 
of her chocolate cake. 

Conrad was, however, not diverted from 
his purpose. 

“Linnie,” he said as he finished the sec- 
ond piece. “You haf made my hunger so 
it issn’t any.more. But dere iss yet a sirst 
wisin me.” 

“Well, Coonie, you must excuse me! I 
sink I must be getting old an’ forgetful. 
Here you are.” And Linnie placed on the 
table a glass of water. 
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“But it wass not dis what I meant,” 
said Conrad, who nevertheless drained it 
dry. “It iss somesing else. It—” 

“TI am sorry dat de root-beer iss all 
gone. Mom, she made de beginning of de 
week some, but Chimmie Weygandt, he 
finished it last efening all up.” 

“No, Linnie, I do not mean yet root- 
beer. It iss yet a stronger sirst.” 

Linnie stopped her rapid swaying back 
and forth in the big rocking-chair. 

“Conrad Schnable, I am den for sure 
surprised. We are temperance if you are 
not.” Horror spoke in every tone of her 
voice, 

Conrad sighed. It was a curious fate 
which had decreed that so romantic a soul 
as his should yearn for companionship 
with one so dull to all sentiment. How- 
ever, that was the way that Linnie was 
made, and for love’s sake, he would ad- 
just his wooing to her comprehension. 
His exordium, however, was unfortunate. 

“Linnie,” he said, as he leaned his el- 
bows on the table, placed his chin on his 
clasped hands, and gazed earnestly at 
her. “Dere iss somesing dat I must now 
say to you. I haf for some time sought 
dat you lofe me.” 

Linnie gasped. 

“You haf, haf you! What has den 
gifen you such a dumb idea?” 

“Well you haf been for a long time not 
so ugly to me like before.” 

“Ugly? I hope I am not ugly to no one. 
I am not ugly to Cheophily Hiram, but I 
don’t lofe him.” 

“Yes, but if you know already a long 
time dat somebody lofes you, an’ are not 
so ugly to dem like you were a while back, 
dat iss den a sure sign dat perhaps you 
haf changed your mind.” __ 

“It iss a sign dat some folks are too 
dumb to know dat when I say once ‘no’ I 
mean ‘no.’ I haf not changed my mind.” 

‘Den you haf always lofed me, Linnie? 
I haf often sought dat wass de way.” 

“No, I nefer lofed you, an’ I won’t lofe 
you. Now!” 
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She looked straight into his face, all 
kindly desire to save him the pain of a 
direct refusal dispelled. As he met her 
eyes the romantic softness of his own gaze 
brightened into an angry glare. 

“You must remember dat you are al- 
ready pretty old,” he blazed out. “An’ 
dat you will not haf any more such a good 
chance. No more of de fellers will wait 
for you. An’ dey say dat Chimmie Wey- 
gandt, too, has anoder girl. You better 
get married while you can.” 

For an instant Linnie sat as if dazed. 
This spiteful, insulting creature the soft 
sentimental Conrad! She rose and looked 
down at him. 

“You!” she exclaimed. “You dare to 
sit here an’ talk to me like dis! Do you 
sink den dat you are a good match? What 
iss den a good match, I like to know? You 
sink you are good-looking, but de dummy 
at de tailor-shop, he iss also good-looking. 
An’ you sink I am getting old? Well, it 
iss twelf years yet before I will need put 
anysing on my hair for to make it black. 
Now go quickly out dat door, an’ nefer, 
nefer come back !”” 

Her voice trembled. She was fright- 
ened at her own anger. 

“Go on,” she commanded, as Conrad 
did not move. “I mean now chust what I 
say.” 

“Ach, Linnie, ach, little Linnie!” A 
sudden revulsion of feeling overwhelmed 
him. Had he been mad to speak of getting 
old? He threw himself on his knees before 
her. “Take me. You are not old, you are 
young an’ good-looking. You could haf 
almost any one you want, Linnie, except 
de married ones, You will haf yet plenty 
chances. But take me, Linnie!” 

Linnie pulled her hand away. 

“T tell you once for all, go dat door 
out, an’ nefer come back.” 

“Do you den for sure mean it, Linnie?” 

“Yes, I mean it for sure. An’ get once 
up off your knees. I would be for sure 
ashamed. It iss as when you wanted to be 
conwerted. Get right aways up.” 
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Conrad obeyed. However, instead of 
walking toward the door, toward which 
her finger sternly pointed, he moved 
swiftly toward the table. There, before 
Linnie realized what he was about to do, 
he picked up one of the little packages, 
emptied the contents into his mouth, and 
with a great choking effort swallowed it 
down. 

“Gott im Himmel,” she cried, shocked 
almost into profanity. “Would you sink 
to make yourself dead, Coonie?” 

He gazed grimly at her. 

“Yes, I would, an’ I haf, an’ it iss your 
fault! You haf made me dat I did it.” 
His excited speech ended in-a groan. “I 
feel dat it iss already killing me, an’ I 
will die right here, where de folks will 
know dat you wass de one.” 

“Would you sink to blame it on me? 
Would you do such a sing as dat, Coonie 
Schnable? Did you swallow it all?” She 
picked up the empty wrapper and looked 
at it. 

“Yes, I would blame it on you. It iss 
your fault. Here iss where I am going to 
die. Oh-h-h!” Conrad fell moaning piti- 
fully into the rocking-chair. 

“But here iss where you are not going 
to die!” 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“Linnie,” he gasped faintly. “Go for 
de doctor. I don’t want to die so hard.” 

“You go for him yourself,” she an- 
swered. Regardless of his pleading, re- 
gardless of the gray terror on his face, 
she seized him by the arm. 

“Come on!” 

“What will you do wis me, Linnie? 
Are you going to put me somewheres an’ 
let me die alone?” 

For answer she hurried him out of the 
kitchen, off the porch, out the board walk 
and thence to the sidewalk. 

“You go down to Doctor Bender,” she 
commanded, “An’ gif him dis wrapping- 
paper, an’ tell him what you done. I 
guess he can cure you. But you better 
hurry yourself!” 
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Old man Fackenthal and his two guests 
stopped short in a discussion of the meth- 
ods of the new-Baptists, as Conrad’s limp 
figure shot suddenly out of the Kurtz 
gate. The early part of the evening had 
been devoted to a strenuous argument as 
to whether Conrad would at last win Lin- 
nie, Pit maintaining the affirmative, and 
Elias the negative, while old man Facken- 
thal slyly urged them on. 

Now both Elias and Pit let their chairs 
bang to the sidewalk and sprang to meet 
Conrad who came weakly toward them. 

“J am poisoned,” he moaned. “I am 
poisoned an’ I am for sure dying.” 

“For why did you take poison? Where 
iss den—” 

‘Elias, you hold once your mous till we 
get him to de doctor,” commanded Pit 
Gaumer. “Take hold of him on de oder 
side.” 

Elias did as he was bid. The Jonathan 
Kuhns Baptists, who were just coming 
out of church, crowded around them with 
exclamations of horror, then, when neither 
Elias nor Pit answered, they followed 
them on down to the doctor’s. 

Old man Fackenthal, meanwhile, sat 
quietly in his corner of the doorstep. 

“TI sink some one had perhaps better 
look once a little after Linnie,” he said to 
himself, “It iss enough peoples to look 
after dat Esel (mule). 
had enough sense to take poison.” 

He started up the street toward the 
Kurtz house. Before he had gone many 
steps, the sound of swiftly-running feet 
made him pause. 

“Uncle Chim, iss it den you?” It was 
Linnie herself, who, though she was not 
related, had called him uncle since she was 
a child. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘Come once here, 
Linnie, an’ tell me what dis nédrrisch 
(crazy) Connie means wis his poison.” 

He went back to his corner of the step, 
and made room for her beside him. To his 
surprise, he found that she was crying. 

“Ach, I haf had de most fearful time. 
I was scared nearly to deas.” 
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‘Now, Linnie, chust you take your time 
once. You chust cry if you haf to.” 

He patted her hand as he spoke. 

“He said would [ marry him, an’ I told 
him for near de hundrets time ‘no.’? Den 
he said awful sings to me, an’ I said some- 
sing from his dyed hair.” 

“Good for you, Linnie,” the old man 
chuckled in delight. 

His mirth suddenly turned Linnie’s 
tears to unaccountable laughter. She 
laughed until she could laugh no more, 
then she fell to sobbing. At any other 
time such sounds in the quiet street would 
have brought half Millerstown to the 
scene. Now every one within hearing had 
followed Coonie to the doctor’s, 

“Linnie, don’t you wake your mom!” 
Old man Fackenthal began to be fright- 
ened. It was his first experience with hys- 
terics. “Is she not sick?” 

Linnie grew instantly more composed, 
though her breath still came in long 
gasps. 

“So den, Uncle Chim, he got once down 
on his knees, an’ he begged an’ prayed 
like when he wass trying to get conwerted, 
an’ I said again, ‘no’ and den he chumped 
quickly up, an’-—an’—” she struggled for 
composure and it was several minutes be- 
fore she could go on. “An’ den it wass 
some powders on de table, some I got for 
to gif de rats, an’ he picked one quickly 
up an’ he swallowed it.” Again she gave 
way to uncontrollable weeping. 

Old man Fackenthal stroked her bent 
head. 

“Nefer mind, Linnie. Bender, he has 
it by dis time out of him. Don’t cry so 
hard, Linnie.” 

“He said I wass de blame, it wass all 
my fault, an’ he would die dere before me, 
an’? de folks would say I did it.” 

The old man’s pipe broke into frag- 
ments on the pavement, and his language 
was too strong for the breaking of a hun- 
dred pipes. 

“Linnie, if Coonie Schnable iss yet 
alife, I myself wis dese two hands will 
smash him!” 
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“No, wait once. I—I—” Far down 
the street, there came the sound of many 
voices. 

“De folks are coming, Linnie. You go 
in de house. Dey will want to know all 
about it.” 

“No, wait once.” Her hands grasped 
his arm and drew him down. “I had some 
oder sings on de table, an’ I looked quickly 
at dem, an’—an’—” 

The excited voices 
and the tramp of feet 
grew nearer. 

“Linnie, you go in 
de house.” 

“T sent de doctor de 
label wis Coonie. He 
will know what for 
poison it wass. It 
wass—” she laughed 
and cried until he 
feared she was losing 
her mind. “It wass—” 
Only old man Fack- 
enthal, whose ear was 
close to her lips, heard 
the rest of the sentence. 

“What!” he said. 
“What you say?” 

“Yes, it wass. I’m 
now going home. 
Don’t let de folks 
make such a noise. It 
will wake Mom.” 

His shoulders heav- 
ed under the stress of 
some strong emotion. 

“All right,” he 
gasped. “I tell dem.” 

She had not reach- 
ed her own door be- 
fore Elias Bittner’s voice broke out in 
shrill excitement.” 

“You haf once missed it, Chim. Ach, 
but poor Coonie iss sick! De doctor says 
he will lif, but he iss for sure powerful 
sick. De doctor, he gafe him much medi- 
cine to make him sick. De doctor has yet 
de wrapper what de poison wass in. 
Where is den Linnie Kurtz?” 
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WILL SMASH HIM!” ophily?” The tall, 


“Didn’t de doctor look at de paper?” 
Old man Fackenthal, seated calmly there 
in the corner of his door-step was as cool 
as though suicides among his acquaint- 
ances were affairs of daily occurrence. 

“No, he knew what he should gif him 
for rat-poison. I guess he sought it would 
be time for dat when he had safed once 
Coonie’s life. He wass looking at it when 
we came away.” 

“Well, why, um 
Gotteswillen, did you 
den come? Perhaps 
you are den missing 
somesing!” Thescorn 
in his voice struck his 
hearers unpleasantly. 
“IT guess you sought 
Linnie would come 
hurry running to tell 
you all about it. Ain’t 
it so, "Lias?” 

“Chim,” Elias be- 
gan gravely. “When 
such a fearful sing like 
dis one happens so 
close, I sink it iss a 
fearful sing to sit still, 
an’ den to make fun 
of dose what haf saved 
a poor man’s life.” 

The object of his 
sarcasms ignored them 
completely. 

“Maybe when you 
had stayed you would 
a’ found somesing 
else out. Maybe— 
what iss it den, Che- 


limp figure of Che- 
ophily Hiram, the “kleine Knecht” (little 
servant) out at the Weygandt’s farm, came 
suddenly upon them out of the dusk. He 
was breathless with running. 

“De doctor says dat I shall tell,—de 
doctor says dat I shall tell eferybody dat 
—dat—” 

To their dismay he could not go on. 
Cheophily was not very bright, and ex- 
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citement made him lose what little wit he 
had. He stood looking at them helplessly. 

“Ach,” he cried softly. “I forget my 
mind !”? 

Suddenly old man Fackenthal reached 
up, and grasping him by the arm drew 
him down to a seat by his side. 

“Nefer you mind, Cheophily,” he said 
soothingly. “Nefer you mind. I will tell 
dem what de doctor said.” 

“You!” said Elias and Pit together. 
“You wasn’t efen down dere.” 

“Yes, but I know about it. Linnie, she 
told me. De doctor said dat Cheophily 
should say dat it wasn’t poison what 
Coonie took, it was cornstarch. Ain’t it 
so, Cheophily ?” 

Cheophily nodded in breathless affirma- 
tion. Suddenly the old man rose to his 
feet. 

“Now eferybody go hurry down to de 
doctor an’ find a little more out. But 
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don’t stay here. Linnie iss not here an’ 
her mom iss sick, Go on! Hurry your- 
selfs! De doctor will perhaps let you see 
de label from de cornstarch. Perhaps he 
will let you hold it each one a little in your 
hands. An’ perhaps you can help poor 
Coonie home. Go on! Clear once out!” 
He drove them before him like a flock of 
excited chickens. Presently he called out 
a cordial “Good night, Pit, good night, 
Elias.” 

Only a confused murmur of voices an- 
swered him, a murmur which grew each 
moment more faint. From the trees in 
front of the Jonathan Kuhns Baptist 
church came the soft hoot of a little owl. 
Then quiet settled down once more. Old 
man Fackenthal chuckled. 

“Dey are hurrying now to see Coonie 
an’ de label an’ de doctor,” he said to him- 
self. “Ach, bei meiner Sea, dis iss de best 
I haf efer heard!” 





"GO ON! HURRY YOURSELFS!” 
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A STORY IN WHICH MANY ADVENTURES LEAD AN UNWILLING HERO 
TO THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 


CHAPTER XVII 


IN A FOREIGN LAND 


lute, listening, hoping, fearing, my 

brain throbbing with the effort to seize 
some clue to the maze of mysteries in 
which I was entangled. As I passed in 
review the occurrences that had crowded 
the few weeks since my arrival, I was com- 
pelled to confess that I knew little more 
of the mysteries that surrounded me than 
on the night I arrived. I knew that a 
mysterious boy was supposed to be under 
my protection, and that to gain and keep 
possession of him my life was sought and 
defended. I knew that Doddridge Knapp 
had caused the murder of Henry Wilton, 
and yet for some unfathomable reason 
gave me his confidence and employment 
under the belief that I was Henry Wilton. 
But I had been able to get no hint of who 
the boy might be, or where he was con- 
cealed, or who was the hidden woman who 
employed me to protect him, or why he was 
sought by Doddridge Knapp. Mother 
Borton’s vague hints seemed little better 
than guess-work. If she knew the name of 
the boy and the identity of the woman, she 
had some good reason for concealing 
them. It flashed over my mind that 
Mother Borton might herself be the mys- 
terious employer. Could it be that she 
was the woman with whom Doddridge 
Knapp was battling with a desperate pur- 
pose that did not stop at murder? The 
idea was gone as soon as it came. It was 
preposterous to suppose that these two 
could feel so overwhelming an interest in 
the same child. 


| iste long by my own door, irreso- 


How long I sat by the desk waiting, 
thinking, planning, I know not. One 
scheme of action after another I had con- 
sidered and rejected, when a sound broke 
on my listening ears. I started up in fe- 
verish anxiety. It was from the room be- 
yond, and I stole toward the door to learn 
what it might mean. Again it came, but, 
strain as I might, I could not determine 
its cause. What could be going on in the 
locked office? If two men were there, was 
it a personal encounter? If one man, was 
he doing violence upon himself? Was the 
heart of the mystery to be found behind 
those doors if I had the courage to throw 
them open? Burning with impatience, I 
thrust aside the fears of the evil that 
might follow hasty action. I had drawn 
the key and raised it once more to the slot, 
when I heard a step in the middle room. 
I had but time to retreat to my desk when 
a key was fitted in the lock, the door was 
flung open, and Doddridge Knapp 
stepped calmly into the room. 

“Ah, Wilton,” said the King of the 
Street affably. “I was wondering if I 
should find you here.” 

There was no trace of surprise or agi- 
tation in the face before me. If this was 
the man whose prayers and groans and 
sobs had come to me through the locked 
door, if he had wrestled with his conscience 
or even had been the accusing conscience 
of another, his face was a mask that 
showed no trace of the agony of thoughts 
that might contort the spirit beneath it. 

“T was attending to a little work of my 
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own,” I answered, after greeting. “You 
have come back before I expected you,” I 
continued carelessly. 

“Yes,” said the King of the Street with 
equal carelessness. “Some family affairs 
called me home sooner than I had thought 
to come.” 

I had an inward start. Mrs. Knapp’s 
troubled look, Mrs. Bowser’s confusion, 


and the few words that had passed, re-. 


turned to me. What was the connection 
between them? 

“Mrs. Knapp is not ill, I trust?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Oh, no.” 

“Nor Miss Knapp?” 

“Oh, all are well at the house, but some- 
times you know women-folks get nervous. 
But this is nothing to you. What you 
want to know is that I won’t need you be- 
fore Wednesday, if then.” 

“Does the campaign reopen?” I asked. 

“If you don’t mind, Wilton,” said the 
Wolf with another growl, “I’ll keep my 
plans till I’m ready to use them.” 

“Certainly,” I retorted. “But maybe 
you would feel a little interest to know 
that Rosenheim and Bashford have gath- 
ered in about a thousand shares of Omega 
in the last four or five days.” 

Doddridge Knapp gave me a keen 
glance. 

“Well,” he continued, looking fixedly 
at me, “you know something about Rosen- 
heim ?”? 

“Tf it won’t interfere with your plans,” 
I suggested apologetically. 

The Wolf drew back his lips over his 
fangs, and then turned the snarl into a 
smile. 

“Go on,” he said, waving amends for 
the snub he had administered. 

“Well, I don’t know much about Rosen- 
heim, but- I caught him talking with 
Decker.” 

“Were the stocks transferred to Deck- 
er?” 

“No; they stand to Rosenheim, trustee.” 

“Well, Wilton, they’ve stolen a march 
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on us, but I reckon we'll give ’em a sur- 
prise before they’re quite awake.” 

“And,” I continued coolly, ‘“Decker’s 
working up a deal in Crown Diamond and 
toying a little with Confidence—you gave 
me a week to find out, you may remember.” 

“Very good, Wilton,” said the King of 
the Street with grudging approval. 
“We'll sell old Decker quite a piece of 
Crown Diamond before he gets through. 
And now is there anything more in your 
pack ?” 

“Tt’s empty,” I confessed. 

“Well, you may go, then.” 

I was puzzled to know why Doddridge 
Knapp should wish to get me out of the 
office. He followed me to the door, and 
stood on the threshold as I walked down 
the hall. There was no chance for spying 
or listening at keyholes, if I were so in- 
clined, and it was not until I had reached 
the bottom stair that I thought I heard 
the sound of a closing door behind me. 

As I stood at the entrance, almost ob- 
livious of the throng that was hurrying 
up and down Clay Street, Porter joined 
me. 

“Did you see him?” he asked. 

“Him? Who?” 

“Why, Tom Terrill sneaked down those 
stairs a little bit ago, and I thought you 
might have found him up there.” 

Could it be possible that this man had 
been with Doddridge Knapp, and that it 
was his voice I had heard? This in turn 
seemed improbable, hardly possible. 

“There he is now,” whispered Porter. 

I turned my eyes in the direction he in- 
dicated, and a shock ran through me; for 
my eye had met the eye of a serpent. 
With an evil glance Terrill turned and 
made off in the crowd. 

“Follow that man, Wainwright,” said I 
to the second guard, who was close at 
hand. “Watch him to-night and report 
to me to-morrow,” and I turned toward 
my room to prepare for the excursion that 
had been set for the evening. 

It was with hope and fear that I took 
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my way to the Pine Street palace. It was 
my fear that was realized. Mrs. Bowser 
fell to my lot, while Luella joined Mr. 
Carter, and Mrs. Carter with Mr. Horton 
followed. 

Corson was waiting for us at the old 
City Hall. I had arranged with the po- 
liceman that he should act as our guide, 
and had given him Porter and Barkhouse 
as assistants in case any should be needed. 

“A fine night for it, sor,” said Corson 
in greeting. “There’s a little celebration 
goin’ on among the haythens to-night, so 
you’ll see ’em at their best.” 

Looking across the dark shrubbery of 
Portsmouth Square and up Washington 
Street, the eye could catch a line of gay- 
colored lanterns, swaying in the light 
wind, and casting a mellow glow on build- 
ings and walks. 

“Oh, isn’t it sweet! So charming!” 
cried Mrs. Bowser, as we came into full 
view of the scene and crossed the invisible 
line that carries one from modern San 
Francisco into the ancient oriental city, 
instinct with foreign life, that goes by the 
name of Chinatown. Crowds hurried 
along the streets, or gathered about points 
of interest, but it seemed as though it was 
all one man repeated over and over. 

“Why, they’re all alike!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bowser. “How do they ever tell 
each other apart?” 

“Oh, that’s aisy enough, ma’am,” re- 
plied Corson with a twinkle in his eye. 
“They tie a knot in their pigtails, and 
that’s the way you know ’em.” 

“Laws! you don’t say!” said Mrs. Bow- 
ser, much impressed, “I never could tell 
’em that way.” 

“Tt is a strange resemblance,” said Mr. 
Carter. “Don’t you find it almost impos- 
sible to distinguish between them?” 

“To tell you the truth, sor, no,” said 
Corson. “It’s a trick of the eye with you, 
sor. If you was to be here with ’em for a 
month or two you’d niver think there was 
two of ’em alike. There’s as much differ- 
ence betwixt one and another as with any 
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two white men. I was loike you at first. 
I says to meself that they’re as like as two 
peas. But, now, look at those two mugs 
there in that door. They’re no more alike 
than you and me, as Mr. Wilton here can 
tell you, sor.” 

The difference between the two Chinese 
failed to impress me, but I was mindful of 
my reputation as an old resident. 

“Oh, yes; a very marked contrast,” I 
said promptly, just as I would have sworn 
that they were twins if Corson had sug- 
gested it. 

“Very remarkable!” said Mr. 
dubiously. 

In and out we wound through the ori- 
ental city—the fairy-land that stretched 
away, gay with lanterns and busy with 
strange crowds, changing at times as we 
came nearer to a tawdry reality, cheap, 
dirty, and heavy with odors. Here was a 
shop where ivory in delicate carvings, 
bronze work that showed the patient hand- 
icraft and grotesque fancy of the oriental 
artist, lay side by side with porcelains, fine 
and coarse, decorated with the barbaric 
taste in form and color that rules the art 
of the ancient empire. Beyond, were 
carved cabinets of ebony and sandal-wood, 
rich brocades and soft silks, and the pro- 
prietor sang the praises of his wares and 
reduced his estimate of their value with 
each step we took toward the door. Next 
the rich shop was a low den from whose 
open door poured fumes of tobacco and 
opium, and in whose misty depths figures 
of bloused little men huddled around ta- 
bles and swayed hither and thither. The 
click of dominoes, the rattling of sticks 
and counters, and the excited cries of men, 
rose from the throng. 

“They’re the biggest gamblers the Ould 
Nick iver had to his hand,” said Corson; 
“there isn’t one of ’em down there that 
wouldn’t bet the coat off his back.” 

“Dear me, how dreadful!” said Mrs. 
Bowser. “And do we have to go down 
into that horrible hole, and how can we 
ever get out with our lives?” 
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“We're not going down there, ma’am,” 
interrupted Corson shortly. 

“And where next?” asked Luella. 

The question was addressed to the po- 
liceman, not to me. Except for a formal 
greeting when we had met, Luella had 
spoken no word to me during the evening. 

“Here’s the biggest joss-house in 
town,” said Corson. “We might as well 
see it now as any time.” 

The policeman led the way into the 
dimly-lighted building that served as a 
temple. I lingered a moment by the door 
to see that all my party passed in. 

“There’s Wainwright,” whispered Por- 
ter, who closed the procession. 

“Where?” I asked, a dim remembrance 
of the mission on which I had sent him in 
pursuit of the snake-eyed man giving the 
information a sinister twist. 

Porter gave a chirrup, and Wainwright 
halted at the door. 

“He’s just passed up the alley here,” 
said Wainwright in a low voice. 

“Who? Terrill?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Wainwright. “I kept him 
in sight all the evening.” 

“Hasn’t he seen you?” asked Porter. 
“J spied you as soon as you turned the 
corner.” 

“Don’t know,” said Wainwright; “but 
something’s up. There he goes now. I 
mustn’t miss him.” And Wainwright 
darted off. 

I looked searchingly in the direction he 
took, but could see no sign of the snake- 
eyed enemy. 

The presence of Terrill gave me some 
tremors of anxiety, for I knew that his 
unscrupulous ferocity would stop at noth- 
ing. I feared for the moment that some 
violence might threaten the party, and 
that perhaps Luella was in danger. Then 
I reflected that the presence of Doddridge 
Knapp’s daughter was a_ protection 
against an attack from Doddridge 
Knapp’s agents, and I followed the party 
into the heathen temple without further 
apprehensions. 


The temple was small, and even in the 
dim, religious light that gave an air of 
mystery to the ugly figure of the god and 
the trappings of the place, the whole ap- 
peared cheap—a poor representative of 
the majesty of a religion that claims the 
devotion of four hundred million human 
beings. 

“T’ll show you the theater next,” said 
Corson, as he led the way out of the tem- 
ple, with Mrs. Bowser giving her views of 
the picturesque heathen in questions that 
Corson found no break in the conversation 
long enough to answer. As I lingered for 
a moment in some depression of spirit, 
waiting for the others to file out, a voice 
that thrilled me spoke in my ear. 

“Our guide is enjoying a great favor.” 
It was Luella, noticing me for the first 
time since the expedition had started. 

“He has every reason to be delighted,” 
I returned, brightening at the favor I was 
enjoying. 

“Foreign travel is said to be of great 
value in education,” said Luella, taking 
my arm, “but it’s certainly stupid at 
times.” 

I suspected that Mr. Carter had not 
been entirely successful in meeting Miss 
Knapp’s ideas of what an escort should be. 

“T didn’t suppose you could find any- 
thing stupid,” I said. 

“T am intensely interested,” she retort- 
ed, “but unfortunately the list of subjects 
has come to an end.” 

“You might have begun at the begin- 
ning again.” 

“He did,” she whispered, “so I thought 
it time he tried the guide or Aunt Julia.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

“Thank him, you mean,” she said gaily. 
“Now don’t be stupid yourself, so please 
change the subject. Do you know,” she 
continued, without giving me time to 
speak, “that the only way I can be recon- 
ciled to this place and the sights we have 
seen is to imagine I am in Canton or Pe- 
king, thousands of miles from home? Seen 
there, it is interesting, instructive, natural 
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—a part of their people. As a part of 
San Francis¢o it is only vile.” 

“Come this way,” said Corson, halting 
with the party at one of the doors. “T’ll 
show you through some of the opium dens, 
and that will bring us to the stage door of 
the theatér.” 

The fumes of tobacco and opium were 
heavy on the air, and a moment later we 
came oh a cluster of small rooms or dens, 
fitted with couches and bunks. It needed 
no description to make the purpose plain. 
The whole process of intoxication by 
opiim was before me, from the heating 
of the metal pipe to the final stupor that 
ig the gift and end of the Black Smoke. 
Here was a coolie mixing the drug; there, 
just beyond him, was another, drawing 
whiffs from _ the bubbling narcotic 
through the bamboo handle of his pipe; 
there, still beyond, was another, lying 
back unconscious, half-clad, repulsive, a 
very sorry reality indeed to the gorgeous 
dreams that are reputed to follow in the 
train of the seductive pipe. 

“Do they really allow them to smoke 
that dreadful stuff?” asked Mrs. Bowser 
shrilly. “Why, I should think the goy- 
ernor, or the mayor, or you, Mr. Police- 
man, would stop the awful thing right 
off. Now, why don’t you?” 

“Oh, it’s no harm to the haythen,” 
said Corson. “It’s death and destruction 
to the white man, but it’s no more to the 
yellow man than so much tobacco and 
whisky. They’ll be all right to-morrow. 
We niver touches ’em unless they, takes 
the whites into their dens. Then we raids 
’em. But there’s too much of it goin’ on, 
for all that.” 

“This is depressing,” said Luella, with 
a touch on my arm. “Let’s go on.” 

“Turn to the right there,” Corson 
called out, as we led the way while he was 
explaining to Mr. Carter the method of 
smoking. 

“Let us get where there is some air,” 
said Luella. ‘This odor is sickening.” 


We hastened on, and, turning to the 
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right, soon came on two passages. One 
led up a stair, hidden by a turn after half 
a dozen steps. The other stretched fifty 
or seventy-five feet before us, and an oil 
lamp on a bracket at the farther end gave 
a smoky light to the passage and to a 
little court on which it appeared to open. 

“We had better wait for the rest,” said 
Luella cautiously. 

As she spoke, one of the doors toward 
the farther end of the passage swung 
back, and a tall heavy figure came out. 
My heart gave a great bound, and I felt 
without realizing it at the moment, that 
Luella clutched my arm fiercely. 

In the dim light the figure was the fig- 
ure of the Wolf, the head was the head of 
the Wolf, and though no light shone upon 
it, the face was the face of the Wolf, 
livid, distorted with anger, fear and 
brutal passions. 

“Doddridge Knapp!” I exclaimed, and 
gave a step forward. 

It flashed on me that one mystery was 
explained. I had found out why the 
Doddridge Knapp of plot and counter- 
plot, and the Doddridge Knapp who was 
the generous and confidential employer, 
could dwell in the same body. The King 
of the Street was a slave of the Black 
Smoke, and, like many another, went mad 
under the influence of the subtle drug. 

As I moved forward, Luella clung to 
me and gave a low cry. The Wolf figure 
threw one malignant look at us and was 
gone. 

“Take me home, oh, take me home!” 
cried Luella in low, suppressed tones, 
trembling and half-falling. I put my 
arm about her to support her. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

She leaned upon me for one moment, 
and the black walls and gloomy passage 
became a palace filled with flowers. Then 
her strength and resolution returned, and 
she shook herself free. 

“Come; let us go back to the others,” 
she said a little unsteadily. ‘We should 
not have left them.” 
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“Certainly,” I replied. 
to be here by this time.” 

But as we turned, a sudden cry sound- 
ed as of an order given. There was a 
bang of wood and a click of metal, and, 
as we looked, we saw that unseen hands 
had closed the way to our return. A 
barred and iron-bound door was locked in 
our faces. 


“They ought 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE BATTLE IN THE MAZE 


For an instant I was overwhelmed with 
terror and self-reproach. The bolted 
door before me gave notice of danger as 
plainly as though the word had been 
painted upon its front. The dark and 
‘lowering walls of the passage in which 
the wolf figure of Doddridge Knapp had 
appeared and disappeared whispered 
threats. The close air was heavy with 
the suggestion of peril, and the solitary 
lamp that gave its dim light from the end 
of the passage flashed a smoky warning. 
And I, in my folly and carelessness, had 
brought Luella Knapp into this place and 
exposed her to the dangers that encircled 
me. It was this thought that, for the mo- 
ment, unnerved me. 

“What does this mean?” asked Luella 
in a matter-of-fact tone. “Aren’t you go- 
ing to get me out of here?” 

“That is my present intention,” I re- 
plied, beating a tattoo on the door. 

“Where does this stairway go, I won- 
der?” said Luella. 

“Into the celestial regions, I suppose,” 
I ventured. 

Matters were too serious for the jest to 
be appreciated, and Luella continued: 

“Tt can’t be the way out. Isn’t there 
another?” 

“We might try the passage.” 

She gave a shudder and shrank toward 
me. 

“No, no,” she cried in a low voice. 
“Try the door again. Somebody must 
hear you, and it may be opened.” 
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I followed her suggestion with a rain 
of kicks, emphasized with a shout that 
made the echoes ring gloomily in the pas- 
sage. 

I heard in reply a sound of voices, and 
then an answering shout, and the steps of 
men running. 

“Are you there, Mr. Wilton?” cried the 
voice of Corson through the door. 

“Yes, all safe,” I answered. 

“Well, just hold on a bit, and we’ll—” 

The rest of his sentence was lost in a 
suppressed scream from Luella. I turned 
and darted before her, just in time to face 
three Chinese ruffians who were hastening 
down the passage. The nearest of the 
trio, a tall dark savage with a deep scar 
across his cheek, was just reaching out 
his hand to seize Luella when I sprang 
forward and planted a blow square upon 
his chin. He fell back heavily, lifted al- 
most off his feet by my impact, and lay 
like a log on the floor. 

The other two ruffians halted irresolute 
for an instant, and I drew my revolver. 
In the faint light of the passage I could 
scarcely see their villainous faces. After 
a moment of hesitation there was a mut- 
tered exclamation and one of the despera- 
does drew his hand from his blouse. 

“Oh!” cried Luella. “He’s got a 
knife !” 

Before he could make another move- 
ment I fired once, twice, three times. 
There was a scramble and scuffle in the 
passageway, and the smoke rolled thick 
in front, blotting out the scene that had 
stood in silhouette before us. 

Fearful of a rush from the Chinese, I 
threw one arm about Luella, and, keeping 
my body between her and possible attack, 
guided her to the stair that led upward at 
nearly right angles from the passage. 
She was trembling and her breath came 
short, but her spirit had not quailed. She 
shook herself free as I placed her on the 
first step. 

“Have you killed them?” she asked 
quietly. 
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“T hope so,” I replied, looking cau- 
tiously around the corner to see the re- 
sults of my fusillade. The smoke had 
spread into a thin haze through the pas- 
sage. 

“There’s one fellow there,” I said. 
‘But it’s the one I knocked down.” 

“Can’t you see the others?” inquired 
Luella. 

“No more in sight,” said I, after a 
bolder survey. “They’ve run away.” 

“What on earth did they attack us 
for?” exclaimed Luella indignantly. “We 
hadn’t hurt anything.” 

Before I could reply to Luella’s ques- 
tion, a tattoo was beaten upon the door 
and a shout came from the other side. I 
stepped down from the stair to listen. 

“Are you hurt?” shouted Corson. 
““What’s the matter?” 

“No damage,” I returned. “I drove 
them off.” 

Corson shouted some further words, 
but they were lost in a sudden murmur of 
voices and a scuffle of feet that arose be- 
hind. 

“Look out!” cried Luella peremptorily. 
“Come back here!’ 

I have said that the passage opened 
into a little court, and at the end a lamp 
gave light to the court and the passage. 

As I turned I saw a confusion of men 
pouring into the open space and heading 
for the passage. They were evidently 
Chinese, but in the gleam of the lamp I 
was sure I saw the evil face and snake- 
eyes of Tom Terrill. He was wrapped in 
the Chinese blouse, but I could not be 
mistaken. Then with a chorus of yells 
there was the crack of a pistol, and a bul- 
let struck the door close to my ear. 

It was all done in an instant. Before 
the sound of the shot I dropped, and then 
made a leap for the stair. 

“Oh!” cried Luella anxiously; “were 
you hit?” 

“No, I’m all right,” I said, “but it was 
a close shave. The gang means mis- 


chief.” 
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‘Tell me something I can do,” she said. 

I gave her my small revolver. 

“Hand that to me when I want it,” I 
said. “If I’m killed, get up the stairs 
and defend yourself with it. Don’t fire 
unless you have to. We are short of am- 
munition.” I had but three shots in the 
large six-shooter. ; 

“Are they coming?” asked Luella, as 
the wild tumult of shouts stilled for a mo- 
ment and a single voice could be heard. 

I peered cautiously around the corner. 

“There’s a gentleman in a billycock hat 
who’s rather anxious to have them lead 
the way,” I said; “but they seem to pre- 
fer listening to fighting.” 

The gentleman whose voice was for 
war I discovered to be my snake-eyed 
friend. He seemed to be having difficulty 
with the language, and was eking out his 
Pidgin-English with pantomime. 

“There! cried Luella with a start; 
“what’s that?” 

A heavy blow shook the walls of the 
building and sounded through the pas- 
sage: 

“Good!” I said. “If our friends yon- 
der are going to make trouble they must 
do it at once. Corson’s got an ax, and the 
door will be down first they know.” 

“Thank Heaven!’ whispered Luella. 
And then she began to tremble. 

The blows followed fast upon each 
other, but suddenly they were drowned 
in a chorus of yells, and a volley of re- 
volver shots sent the bullets spatting 
against the door. 

“Look out, Miss Knapp,” I said. 
“They’re coming. Stand close behind 
me, and crouch down if they get this 
far.” ; 

I looked into the yelling mob for the 
snake-eyed agent of Doddridge Knapp, 
but could not single him out. 

I dared wait no longer. Aiming at the 
foremost I fired twice at the advancing 
assailants. There were shouts and 
screams of pain in answer, and the line 
hesitated. I gave them the remaining 
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cartridge, and, seizing the smaller weapon 
from Luella, fired as rapidly as I could 
pull the trigger. 

The effect was instantaneous. With a 
succession of howls and curses the band 
broke and ran—all save one man, who 
leaped swiftly forward with a long knife 
in his hand. 

It would have gone hard with me if he 
had ever reached me, for he was a large 
and powerful fellow, and my last shot was 
gone. But in the dark and smoky pas- 
sage he stumbled over the prostrate body 
of the first desperado whom I had been 
fortunate enough to knock down, and fell 
sprawling at full length almost at my 
feet. 

With one leap I was on his back, and 
with a blow from the revolver I had 
quieted him, wrenched the knife from his 
hand, and had the point resting on his 
neck, 

Luella gave a scream. 

“Oh!” she cried, “are you hurt?” 

“No,” I said lightly, “but I don’t think 
this gentleman is feeling very well. He’s 
likely to have a sore head for a day or 
two.” 

“Come back here,” said Luella in a per- 
emptory tone. “Those men may come 
again and shoot you.” 

“T don’t think so,” said I. “The door 
is coming down. But, anyhow, I can’t 
leave our friend here. Lie still!” I 
growled, giving the captive a gentle prod 
in the neck with the point of his knife to 
emphasize my desire to have peace and 
quiet between us. 

The ax had been plied steadily on the 
stubborn planks all through the conflict 
and its sequel. But the iron-bound beams 
and heavy lock had been built to resist po- 
lice raids, and the door came down with 
difficulty. 

At last, with a babel of shouts, Corson, 
Porter, Barkhouse and Wainwright, with 
two more policemen, poured through the 
opening. 

“Praise the powers, you’re safe!’ cried 


Corson, wringing my hand, while the po- 
licemen took the prostrate Chinese in 
charge. “And is the young lady hurt?” 

“No harm done,” said Luella. ‘Mr. 
Wilton is quite a general.” 

“T can’t think what’s got into the 
scoundrelly highbinders,” said Corson 
apologetically. “It’s the first time I ever 
knew anything of the kind to happen.” 
And he went on to explain that while the 
Chinese desperado is a devil to fight 
among his own kind, he does not interfere 
with the white man. 

“T don’t understand this, Mr. Wilton,” 
said Corson in confidential perplexity. “I 
don’t see why the haythen were after 
yez.” 

“T saw—I saw Tom Terrill,” said I, 
stumbling over the name of Doddridge 
Knapp. I determined to keep the inci- 
dent of his appearance to myself. 

“T don’t see how he worked it,” said 
Corson with a shake of the head. “They 
don’t like to stand against a white man. 
It’s a quare tale he must have told ’em, 
and a big sack he must have promised ’em 
to bring ’em down on ye. Was it for 
killin’ ye they was tryin’, or was they for 
catchin’ yez alive?” 

“They were trying to take us alive at 
first, I think, but the bullets whistled 
rather close for comfort.” 

“T was a little shaky myself, when they 
plunked against the door,” said Corson 
with a smile. 

“Oh, Mr. Wilton,” said Mrs. Bowser, 
“it was awful of you—for it was so 
frightfully improper to get behind that 
locked door, to say nothing of throwing 
us all into conniptions with firing guns, 
and calling for axes, and highbinders, 
and police, and Heaven knows what all— 
and what are highbinders, Mr. Wilton? 
And it’s a blessing we have our dear 
Luella safe with us again. I was near 
fainting all the time, and it’s a mercy I 
had a smelling bottle.” 

“Dear Luella” looked distressed, and 
while Corson was attempting to explain 
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to Mrs. Bowser the nature of the black- 
mailing bands of the Chinese criminal ele- 
ment, Luella said: 

“Please get us out of this. I can’t 
stand it.” 

I had marveled at her calm amid the ex- 
cited talk of those about her, but I saw 
now that it was forced by an effort of her 
will. She was sadly shaken. 

“Take my arm,” I said. “Mr. Corson 
will lead the way.” I signed to Porter to 
go ahead and to Barkhouse and Wain- 
right to follow me. 

“Do you want to go through the the- 
ater?” asked Corson. 

“No—no,” whispered Luella, “get me 
home at once.” 

“We have seen enough sights for the 
evening, I believe,” said I. 

On the way home Luella spoke not a 
word, but Mrs. Bowser filled the time with 
a detailed account of her emotions and 
sensations while Corson and his men were 
searching for us and beating down the 
door. And her tale was still growing 
when the carriage pulled up before the 
bronze lions that guarded the house of 
the Wolf, and I handed the ladies up the 
steps. 

At the door Luella held out her hand 
impulsively. 

“J wish I knew whom to thank—but I 
do thank him—for my safety—perhaps 
for my life. Believe me—I am grateful 
to a brave man.” 

I felt the warm clasp of her fingers for 
a moment, and then with a flash of her 
eyes that set my blood on fire she was 
gone, and I was staggering down Dodd- 
ridge Knapp’s steps in a tumult of emo- 
tions that turned the dark city into the 
jeweled palaces of the genii peopled with 
angels. 

But there was a bitter in the sweet. “I 
wish I knew whom to thank.” The bitter 
grew a little more perceptible as her 
phrases stamped themselves on my brain. 
I blessed and cursed at once the day that 
had brought me to her. 


CHAPTER XIX 


A DEAL IN STOCKS 


The wolf-face, seamed with hatred and 
anger, and hideous with evil passions, 
that had glowered for a moment out of 
the smoky frame of the Chinese den, was 
still haunting me as I forced myself once 
more to return to the office. Wednesday 
morning had come, and I was due to meet 
Doddridge Knapp. 

I had scarcely settled myself in my 
chair when I heard the key turn in the 
lock: The door swung open, and in 
walked Doddridge Knapp. 

I had thought to find at least some 
trace of the opium debauch through 
which I had gained the clue to his strange 
and contradictory acts—some marks of 
the evil passions that had written their 
story upon his face at the meeting in the 
passage. But the face before me was a 
mask that showed no sign of the experi- 
ences through which he had passed. 

“Ah, Wilton,” he said affably, rubbing 
his hands with a purring growl. “You’re 
ready for a hard day’s work, I hope.” 

“Nothing would please me better,” I 
said cheerfully, my repugnance melting 
away with the magnetism of his presence. 
“Ts the black flag up to-day ?” 

He looked at me in surprise for an in- 
stant and then growled, still in good hu- 
mor : 

“*No quarter’ is the motto to-day.” 
And I listened closely as the King of the 
Street gave his orders for the morning. 

I marveled at the openness and confi- 
dence with which he seemed to treat me. 
There was no trace nor suggestion in his 
demeanor to-day of the man who sought 
my life by night. And I shuddered at the 
power of the Black Smoke to change the 
nature of this man to that of a demon. 
He trusted me with secrets of his cam- 
paign that were worth millions to the 
market. 

“You understand now,” he said at the 
end of his orders, “that you are to sell all 
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the Crown Diamond that the market will 
take, and buy all the Omega that you can 
get below one hundred.” 

“T understand.” 

' “We'll feed Decker about as big a dose 
as he can swallow, I reckon,” said the 
King of the Street grimly. 

“One thing,” I said; “I’d like to know 
if I’m the only one operating for you.” 

The King of the Street drew his bushy 
brows down over his eyes and scowled at 
me a moment, 

“You’re the only one in the big Board,” 
he said at last. “There are men in the 
other Boards, you understand.” 

I thought I understood, and _ sallied 
forth for the battle. At Doddridge 
Knapp’s suggestion I arranged to do my 
business through three brokers, and add- 
ed Lattimer and Hobart to Wallbridge, 
and Bockstein and Eppner. 

I distributed the business with such 
judgment that I felt pretty sure our 
plans could not in any way be exposed, 
and took my place at the rail in the 
Board room. 

The opening proceedings were com- 
paratively tame. The fighting began at 
the call of Crown Diamond. 

It opened at sixty-three. The first bid 
was hardly made when, with a bellow, 
Wallbridge charged on Decker’s broker, 
filled his bid, and offered a thousand 
shares at sixty-two. 

There was an answering roar from a 
hundred throats and a mob rushed on 
Wallbridge with the apparent intent of 
tearing him limb from limb. Wall- 
bridge’s offer was snapped up at once, 
but a few weak-kneed holders of the stock 
threw small blocks on the market. 

These were taken up at once, and Deck- 
er’s brokers were bidding sixty-five. 

At this Eppner gave a blast like a cor- 
net, and, waving his arms frantically, 
plunged into a small-sized riot. I had en- 
trusted him with five thousand shares of 
Crown Diamond to be sold for the best 
price possible, and he was feeding the op- 


position judiciously. The price wavered 
for a moment, but rallied and- reached 
sixty-six. 

At this I signaled to Wallbridge, and 
with another bellow he started an opposi- 
tion riot on the other side of the room 
from Eppner, and fed Crown Diamond in 
lumps to the howling forces of the Decker 
combination. 

The battle was raging furiously. 

I had no wish to break the price of the 
stock. I was intent only at selling shares 
at a good price, but I had convinced the 
Decker forces that there was a raid on 
the stock, and they had rallied to protect it 
at whatever cost. 

The price see-sawed between sixty-six 
and sixty-five, and amid a tumult of yells 
and shouts I sold twelve thousand shares. 
At last they were gone, but the offers 
still continued. 

Outsiders had become scared at the per- 
sistent selling, and were trying to realize 
before a break should come, and in spite 
of Decker’s efforts the price ran down to 
sixty. 

There was a final rally of the Decker 
forces, and the call closed with Crown 
Diamond at sixty-three. 

I was pleased at the result. Doddridge 
Knapp had entrusted me with the shares 
with the remark, “FE paid fifty for ’em and 
they’re not worth a tinker’s dam. I got 
an inside look at the mine when I was in 
Virginia City. Feed Decker all he’ll take 
at sixty. He’s been fooled on the thing, 
and I reckon he’ll buy a good lot of them 
at that.” 

I had sold Doddridge Knapp’s entire 
lot of the stock at an average of over 
sixty-five, had netted him a profit of fif- 
teen dollars a share, and had, for a second 
purpose, served the plan of campaign by 
drawing the enemy’s resources to the de- 
fense of Crown Diamond and weakening, 
by so much, his power of operating else- 
where. 

By the time Omega was reached I had 
the plans fully in hand. 
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The assault on Crown Diamond had 
caused a nervous feeling all along the 
line, and under rumors of a bear raid 
there had been a drop of several points. 

Omega felt the results of the nervous- 
ness and depression, and opened at sev- 
enty-five. 

There was a moment’s buzz—the quiet 
of a crowd expectant of great events. 
Then Wallbridge charged into the throng 
with a roar. I could not distinguish his 
words, but I knew that he was carrying 
out my order to drop five thousand shares 
on the market. 

At his cry there was an answering roar, 
and the scene upon the floor turned to a 
riot. How the market was going, I could 
only guess. At Wallbridge’s onset I saw 
Lattimer and Eppner make a dive for him 
and then separate, following other shout- 
ing, screaming madmen who pirouetted 
about the floor and tried to save them- 
selves from a mobbing. I heard seventy 
shouted from one direction, but could not 
make out whether it set the price of the 
stock or not. 

At last Wallbridge staggered up to the 
rail, flushed, collarless and panting for 
breath, with his hat a hopeless wreck. 

“We've done it!” he gasped in my ear. 
“The dogs of war are making the fur fly 
down here, you bet! Don’t you wish you 
was in it?” 

“No, I don’t!” I shouted decidedly. 
“How does it go?” 

“T sold down to seventy-one—average 
seventy-three, I guess—and she’s piling 
in fit to break the floor.” 

“Did Lattimer and Eppner get your 
stock?” I could not help asking. 

“They got about three thousand of it. 
Rosenheim got the rest.” 

I remembered Rosenheim as the agent 
of Decker, and sighed. But Lattimer and 
Eppner were busy, and I had hopes. 

“Where is it now?” I asked. 

“Sixty-nine and a half.” 

I meditated an instant whether to use 
my authority to throw another five thou- 
sand shares on the market. But I caught 


sight of Decker opposite, pale, hawk- 
like, just seizing an envelope from a mes- 
senger. He tore it open, and though his 
face changed not a line, I felt by a mys- 
terious instinct that it brought assurance 
of the aid he sought. 

“Buy every share you can get,” I said 
promptly. “Don’t get in the way of Lat- 
timer or Eppner. Put on steam, too.” 

“Two-forty on a turnpike road,” said 
Wallbridge. 

I heard shouts of seventy-five, seventy- 
eight, eighty :and eighty-five. Decker’s 
men -had entered into the bidding with 
energy. The sinews of war had been re- 
cruited, and it was a battle for the pos- 
session of every block of stock. 

Thus far I had followed closely the 
plan laid down for me by Doddridge 
Knapp, and the course of the market had 
agreed with the outlines of his prophecy. 
But now it was going up faster than he 
had expected. Yet I could do nothing 
but buy. I dared not set bounds to the 
bidding. I dared not stop for an instant 
to hear how the account of purchases 
stood, for it might allow Decker to get 
the stock that my employer would need to 
give him the control of the mine. I could 
only grip the railing and wait for the end 
of the call. 

At last it came, and “Omega, one hun- 
dred and five and three-quarters” was the 
closing quotation. I feverishly took the 
totals of my purchases from the brokers, 
and gave the checks to bind them. Then 
I hastily made my way through the ex- 
cited throngs that blocked the entrance to 
the Exchange, brought thither by the: ex- 
citing news of “a boom in Omega,” and 
hurried to the office. 

Doddridge Knapp had not yet come, 
and I consumed myself with impatience 
for ten minutes till I heard his key in the 
lock and he entered with a calm smile on 
his face. 

“What luck, Wilton?” was his greet- 
ing. The King of the Street, whose mil- 
lions had been staked in the game, was 
less excited than I who risked nothing. 
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I gave him my memoranda, and tried 
to read his face as he studied them. 

“You did a good job with Crown Dia- 
mond,” he grunted approvingly. 

“Thanks,” I returned. 

“And here is seven thousand six hun- 
dred shares of Omega bought and five 
thousand sold,” he continued. ‘That 
scheme worked pretty well. We made 
twenty-six hundred by it. Um—the price 
went up pretty fast.” 

The King of the Street looked sourly 
at the figures before him. “You ought to 
have got more stock,” he growled. 

This was a shock to my self-congratu- 
lation over my success, and I gave an in- 
quiring “Yes?” 

“As I figure it out,” he said, “some- 
body else got seven thousand shares and 
odd. There were over fifteen thousand 
shares sold in your Board.” 

I murmured that I had done my best. 

“Yes, yes; I suppose so,” said my em- 
ployer. “But we need more.” 

“How much?” I asked. 

“T’ve got a little over forty-eight thou- 
sand shares,” he said slowly, “and I must 
have near sixty thousand. It looks as 
though I’d have to fight for them.” 

“Well, Decker isn’t any better off than 
you,” I said consolingly. 

“He’s ten or fifteen thousand shares 
worse off than I am.” 

“And he’s put a fortune into Crown 
Diamond, and is pretty well loaded with 
Confidence.” 

“True, my boy.” 

“And so,” I argued, “he must be nearer 
the bottom of his sack than you are.” 

“Very good, Wilton,” said the King of 
the Street with a quizzical look. “But 
you’ve left one thing out. You don’t 
happen to know that the directors of the 
El Dorado Bank had a secret meeting last 
night and decided to back Decker for all 
they are worth.” 

“Rather a rash proceeding,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Well, he had three millions of their 
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money in his scheme, so I reckon they 
thought the tail might as well follow the 
hide,” explained my employer. 

“The only thing to do then is to get a 
bank yourself,” I returned. 

Doddridge Knapp’s lips closed, and a 
trace of a frown was on his brows. 

“Well, this isn’t business,” he said. 
“Now here is what I want,” he continued. 
And he gave directions for the buying at 
the afternoon session. 

“Now, not over one hundred and twen- 
ty-five,”’ was his parting injunction. 
“You may not get much—I don’t think 
you will—though I have a scheme that 
may bring a reaction.” 

Doddridge Knapp’s scheme for a reac- 
tion must have been one of the kind that 
goes off backward, for Omega jumped 
skyward on the afternoon call, and closed 
at one hundred and thirty. And I had 
been able to get a scant one thousand five 
hundred shares when the call was over. 

“T did better than you,” said Dodd- 
ridge Knapp, when I explained to him the 
course of the session. “I found a nest of 
two thousand five hundred, and gathered 
them in at one hundred and twenty. But 
that’s all right. You’ve done well enough 
—as well as I expected.” 

“And still eight thousand to get,” I 
said. 

“Nearly.” 

“Well, we'll get them in due time, I 
suppose,” I said cheerfully. 

““We’ll have ’em by Monday noon, or we 
won’t have ’em at all,” growled Dodd- 
ridge Knapp. 

“How is that?” 

“You seem to have forgotten, young 
man, that the stock transfer books of the 
Omega Company close on Monday at two 
o’clock.” 

As I had never heard this interesting 
piece of information before, I could not 
in strictness be said to have forgotten it. 

“Well, we ought to have the stock by 
that time,” I said consolingly. 

“We ought,” said the King of the 
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Street grimly, pausing in the doorway, 
“but things don’t always happen as they 
ought.” 


CHAPTER XX 


MAKING PROGRESS 


“You really don’t mean it,” said Luella 
severely, “and it’s very wrong to say what 
you don’t mean.” 

“In society?” I asked blandly. “I’m 
afraid you’re a_ heretic, L— Miss 
Knapp.” 

“But we’re not in society,—not just 
now, that is to say. We’re just friends 
talking together, and you’re not to say 
what you don’t mean just for the sake of 
pleasing my vanity.” 

“Well, if we’re just friends talking to- 
gether—” said I, looking up in her face. 
I was seated on the footstool before her, 
and it was very entertaining to look at her 
face, so I stopped at that. 

“Yes,” said Luella, bending forward in 
her interest. 

“Tt was the bravest and truest and most 
womanly girl I ever knew or heard of. 
It’s the kind a man would be glad to die 
for.” 

I really couldn’t help it. Her hand lay 
very temptingly near me, and I don’t 
think I knew what I was doing till she 
said: 

“Please let go of my hand.” 

“But he’d rather live for her,’ I con- 
tinued boldly. 

“Tf you don’t behave yourself, I'll sur- 
render you to Aunt Julia,” said Luella, 
rising abruptly and slipping to the cur- 
tains of the alcove in which we were sit- 
ting. She looked very graceful and 
charming as she stood there with one 
hand raised to the lace folds. 

“Has she recovered?” I asked. 

“What a melancholy tone! The poor 
dear was in bed all Tuesday, but she took 
advantage of her rest to amplify her emo- 
tions.” 

“She has acquired a subject of conver- 
sation, at least.” 


“To last her for the rest of her life,” 
laughed Luella, turning back. “ ’T will 
be a blood-curdling tale by the time she 
reaches the East once more. And now do 
be sensible—no, you sit right where you 
are—and tell me how it all happened, and 
what it was about.” 

“That’s what I should like to know 
myself,” I confessed candidly. Then I 
added with pardonable mendacity: “I 
think I must have been taken for some- 
body else, if it was anything more than 
a desperate freak of the highbinders.” 

“Are you sure they had no interest in 
seeking you?” asked Luella gravely, with 
a charming tremor in her voice. 

Before I could reply, Mrs. Knapp’s 
voice was in my ear, and Mrs. Knapp’s 
figure was in the archway of the alcove. 

“Oh, you are here,” she said. “I 
thought I heard your voices. Luella, 
your father wants to see you a minute. 
And how do you do, Mr. Wilton?” 

I greeted Mrs. Knapp cordially, 
though I wished that she had delayed 
her appearance, and looked regretfully 
after Luella. 

“T want to thank you for your heroism 
the other evening,” she said. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” I answered light- 
ly. ‘Any one would have done the same.” 

*“Perhaps—but none the less we are all 
very grateful. If I had suspected that 
anything of the kind could happen, I 
should never have allowed them to go.” 

I felt rebelliously glad that she had not 
suspected. 

“T blame myself for it all,” I bowed. 
“Tt was very careless of me.” 

“T’m afraid so, after all the warning 
you have had,” said Mrs. Knapp. 

“But as it turned out, no harm was 
done,” I said cheerfully. 

“Tell me how it all happened, just as 
you saw it. I’m afraid Luella was a lit- 
tle too hysterical to give a true account 
of it.” 

I gave her the story of the scene in the 
passage, with a few judicious emenda- 
tions. I thought it hardly worth while to 
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mention Doddridge Knapp’s appearance, 
or a few other items that were more pre- 
cious to me than anybody else. 

When I had done Mrs. Knapp sighed. 

“There must be an end of this some 
day,” she said. 

“T hope the day isn’t far off,” I con- 
fessed, “unless it should happen to be the 
day the coroner is called on to take a par- 
ticular interest in my person.” 

Mrs. Knapp shuddered. 

“Oh, no, no—not that way.” 

Then, after a pause, she continued: 
“Would you not rather attack your dan- 
gers at once, and have them over, than to 
wait for them to seek you?” 

I felt a trifle uneasy at this speech. 
There seemed to be a suggestion in it that 
I could end the whole matter by march- 
ing on my enemies, and coming to de- 
cisive battle. I wished I knew what she 
was hinting at, and how it was to be done, 
before I answered. 

“T haven’t felt any particular disposi- 


- tion to hunt them up,” I confessed, “but 


if I could cut off all the heads of the 
hydra at once, it would be worth while. 
Anything for peace and quiet, you 
know.” ; 

Mrs. Knapp smiled. 

“Well, there is no use challenging your 
fate. There is no need for you to act, 
unless the boy is in danger.” 

“Oh, no, none at all,” I replied un- 
blushingly. 

“And we'll hope that he will be kept 
safe until the danger has passed.” 

I hoped so devoutly, and said as much. 
And after a few more words, Mrs. Knapp 


led me, feebly resisting, to Mrs. Bowser. . 


“Oh, Mr. Wilton,” said that charming 
dame, “my heart goes pit-a-pat when I 
see you, for it’s almost like being among 
those dreadful highbinders again, and 
how could you bring the horrid creatures 
down on our dear Luella, when she might 
have been captured and sold into slavery 
under our very eyes.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Bowser,” said I gallantly, 


“IT ought to have known what to expect 
on bringing such a temptation before our 
Chinese friends. I do not see how you 
escaped being carried off. I advise you 
to keep out of Chinatown. Some tempta- 
tions are irresistible.” 

Mrs. Bowser giggled behind her fan 
and was too pleased to speak, and I took — 
advantage of the lull to excuse myself 
and make a dive into the next room where 
I espied Luella. 

“Yes, you may sit down here,” she said 
carelessly. “I want to be amused.” 

I was not at all certain that I was flat- 
tered to be considered amusing; but I was 
willing to stay on any terms, so we fell 
into animated conversation on nothing 
and everything. In the midst of this en- 
tertaining situation I discovered that 
Mrs. Knapp was watching us, and her 
face showed no easy state of mind. As I 
caught her eye she moved away, and a 
minute later Mr. Carter appeared with,— 

“Excuse me, Miss Knapp, but your 
mother would like to see you. She and 
my wife have some conspiracy on hand.” 

I was pleased to see that Luella did not 
take the interruption gratefully, but she 
surrendered her place to Mr. Carter, who 
talked about the weather with a fertility 
of commonplaces that excited my admira- 
tion. But as even the weather has its 
limits as a subject of interest and the hour 
grew late, I suppressed a yawn and 
sought the ladies to take my leave. 

“Oh, must you go?” said Luella, ris- 
ing. And, leaving Mrs. Carter to her 
mother, she walked with me to the hall as 
though she would speak with me. 

“Tt’s very good of you to come,” she 
said hesitatingly. 

“Tt’s much better of you to wish me to 
come,” I said with all my heart, taking 
her hand. 

“Come on Saturday,” she said at last. 

“I’m at your service at any time,” I 
murmured. 

“Ton’t,” she said. ‘“That’s conven- 
tional. If you are to be conventional 
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you’re not to come.” And she laughed 
nervously. 

I looked into her eyes, and then on im- 
pulse stooped and kissed the hand [I still 
held. 

“Tt was what I meant,” I said. 

She snatched her hand away, and as 
she did so I saw in the dim light that hid 
the further end of the hall, the figure of 
the Wolf, massive, dark, threatening, and 
my mind supplied it with all the fires of 
passion and hate with which I had twice 
seen the face inflamed. 

Luella’s eyes grew large with wonder 
and alarm as she caught on my face the 
reflection of the Wolf’s coming. But as 
she turned to look, the figure faded away 
without sound, and there was only Mrs. 
Knapp appearing in the doorway; and 
her alarm turned to amusement. 

“Oh, I was afraid you had gone,” said 
Mrs. Knapp. “Would you mind, Luella, 
looking after the guests a minute?” 

Luella bowed me a good night and was 
gone. 

“Oh, Henry,” said Mrs. Knapp, “I 
wanted to ask you about Mr. Knapp. Is 
your aid absolutely essential to his suc- 
cess ?” 

“T presume not, though it would prob- 
ably embarrass him somewhat if I should 
take ship for China before morning.” 

“T suppose it would do no good to try 
to dissuade him from his plans?” 

“Tt would take a bolder man than I,”’ 
said I with a smile at the audacity of the 
idea. 

Mrs. Knapp smiled sadly in response. 

“Do you think, Henry,” she asked hesi- 
tatingly, “do you think that Mr. Knapp 
is quite himself?” 

My mind leaped at the recollection of 
the Wolf in the opium dens. But I choked 
down the thought, and replied calmly: 

“He certainly has a vigorous business 
head on his shoulders.” 

“J wish you could tell me about his 
business affairs,” said Mrs. Knapp wist- 
fully. “But I know you won’t.” 


9 


“You wouldn’t think much of me if I 
did,” I said boldly. 

“Tt would be right to tell me,” she said. 
“But I mustn’t keep you standing here. 
Good night.” 

I walked down the steps, and joined my 
waiting guards with a budget of new 
thoughts and feelings to examine. 

The three days that followed were days 
of storm and stress in the market. Dodd- 
ridge Knapp fought for the control of 
Omega, and the Decker syndicate fought 
as stubbornly for the same end. The 
weakness of the syndicate lay in its bur- 
den of Confidence and Crown Diamond. 
Doddridge Knapp had sold out his hold- 
ings of both at a handsome profit, but, so 
far from ceasing his sales of these stocks, 
as I had expected, he had only begun. 
He suddenly developed into a most pro- 
nounced “bear,”? and sold both stocks for 
future delivery in great blocks. He was 
cautious with Confidence, but his assaults 
on Crown Diamond were ruthless. Decker 


and his brokers stood gallantly to the de- . 


fense of their threatened properties and 
bought heavily. Yet it was evident that 
Omega, Crown Diamond and Confidence 
together made a little heavier burden than 
even the El Dorado Bank could carry. 
In spite of their efforts to buy everything 
that was offered, Crown Diamond “fu- 
tures” fell to forty, thirty, twenty-five, 
and even twenty, closing at the afternoon 
session at twenty and three-fourths. 

But the King of the Street was less suc- 
cessful in his manipulation of Omega. 
The speculating public as well as Decker 
and Company were reaching out for the 


_stock, and it was forced up ten and twenty 


points at a time, closing on Saturday 
afternoon at three hundred and twenty- 
five. 

“This is merry war,” gasped Wall- 
bridge, at the close of the last session. 
“Doddridge Knapp is the boy for making 
the market hum when he takes the notion.” 

“Doddridge Knapp!” I exclaimed. “Is 
he in this deal, too?” 
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Wallbridge looked at me in a little con- 
fusion, and mopped his head with comical 
abandon. Then he winked a most diabol- 
ical wink, and chuckled. 

“Of course, a secret’s a secret; but 
when the whole Street’s talking about it, 
you can’t exactly call it a close-corpora- 
tion secret,” he explained apologetically. 

I assured the stout little broker solemnly 
that Doddridge Knapp was to know noth- 
ing of my dealings. 

“Tll do anything for a good customer 
like you,” he gasped. 

I joined Doddridge Knapp at the office 
and confided to him the fact that the cat 
was out of the bag. The King of the 
Street looked a little amused at the an- 
nouncement. 

“Good Lord, Wilton! Where are your 
ears?” he said. “The Street had the whole 
story on Friday. Decker was sure of it on 
Wednesday. But I kept under cover long 
enough to get a good start, and that was 
as much as I expected.” 

“How do we stand now?” I asked. 

“There’s five hundred shares to get,” 
said the King of the Street thoughtfully ; 
“five hundred and thirty-six, to be ac- 
curate.” 

“That’s not a very promising outlook,” 


I suggested. 


“Well, there’ll be an earthquake in the 
Street if we don’t get them, and maybe 
there’ll be one if we do. Decker is likely 
to dump all his shares on the market the 
minute we win, and it will be the devil’s 
own job to keep the bottom from falling 
out if he does.” 

“The King of the Street then gave some 
brief directions. 

“Now,” he continued, “you are to be at 
the Exchange without fail, on Monday 
morning. I’ll be there to give you your 
orders. Don’t be one minute behind hand, 
or there may be Tophet to pay.” And he 
emphasized his words with an impressive 
growl that showed the Wolfs fangs. 

“T’ll be on hand,” I replied. 

“Well, then, go,” he growled ; “and see 


that you come with a clear head on Mon- 
day. Keep your thirst until after the 
game is over.” 

A few hours later I was at the house of 
the Wolf, but I forgot to ask for Dodd- 
ridge Knapp. Luella received me with ap- 
parent indifference that contrasted sharp- 
ly with her parting, and I was piqued. 
Mrs. Knapp was gracious, and sailed be- 
tween us before I had received a dozen 
words. 

“Where are your spirits to-night?” she 
asked railingly. “Have you left them in 
lower Pine Street ?” 

“T have a heart for any fate,” I re- 
turned lightly. “Am I too grave for the 
occasion ?” 

“You’re always under orders to be 
cheerful,” Luella broke in, “or at least to 
explain the reason why.” : 

“He can’t explain,” retorted her 
mother. “Mr. Knapp won’t let him.” 

It struck me, on watching mother and 
daughter, that it was they who were 
grave. Presently we found a subject in 
which Luella roused her interest, and her 
bright mind and ready wit drove away the 
fancy that had first assailed me. Then 
some caller claimed the attention of Mrs. 
Knapp, and I was content to monopolize 
Luella’s conversation for the evening. At 
last I was constrained to go. Mrs. Knapp 
was still busied in conversation with her 
visitor, and Luella followed me once more 
into the hall. Her deep gray eyes flashed 
upon me a look that sent my pulses throb- 
bing, an indefinable, pleading glance that 
shook my soul. 

“Can’t you tell me—won’t you tell me?” 
she said in a low tone that was the comple- 
ment of the silent speech of the eyes. 

“T wish I could,” I whispered. 

“T know it must be right—it is right,” 
she said in the same tone. “But I wish 
that I might know. Will you not tell me?” 

“T will tell you some day,” I said brok- 
enly. 

All ?”? 

“Everything.” 
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In another moment I know not what I 
should have done, so stirred and tempted 
was I by her tone and look. But in an in- 
stant her manner changed, and she ex- 
claimed in a mocking voice: 

“Now I have your promise, so I’ll let 
you go.” And before I could touch her 
hand she was gone, and her laughing 
“good night” echoed down the hall. 

I was puzzled by these changes of 
mood, and decided that Luella Knapp was 
a most unaccountable young woman. And 
then there dashed over me a sickening 
realization of what I had done, of what I 
had promised, and of how impossible it 
was that I should ever reveal to her the 
secret I guarded. I cursed the mad folly 
and crime of her father, for they stood be- 
tween her and me. Yet under the subtle 
influence that she cast upon me I felt the 
bonds of duty relaxed and slipping away. 
I had now to confess to myself that I loved 
Luella Knapp. And she? I hoped and 
feared, and ran over in my mind every in- 
cident of my later visits that might tell in 
what regard I was held—the tones, the 
words, the manner, that ran from deep in- 
terest to indifference. And trying to un- 
tangle the skein, I was a good deal startled 
to feel a touch on my arm as I reached the 
sidewalk. 

“Oh, it’s you, Porter, is it?” I ex- 
claimed, on recognizing my retainer. “Is 
Barkhouse here?” 

“Yes, sir. An’ here’s Wilson with a 
message for you.” 

“A message for me! From whom?” 

Wilson took me aside, and thrust an 
envelope into my hand. 

“That come to your room—about nine 
o’clock, I reckon,” he said. “Leastways, 
that’s the first we saw of it. An’ Mother 
Borton was there, an’ she says she must 
see you to-night, sure. She wouldn’t stay, 
but says you was to come down there be- 
fore you goes to bed, sure, if you wants to 
keep out of trouble.” 

I looked at the envelope, and in the 
flickering light from the street-lamp I 


could make out the address to Henry Wil- 
ton. By the handwriting and by the in- 
definable scent that rose from the paper I 
knew it for a message from the Unknown 
who held for me the secrets of life and 
death. 


CHAPTER XXI 


AT THE BIDDING OF THE UNKNOWN 


The windows of Borton’s shone cheer- 
fully, although it was past midnight. At 
our cautious approach a signal was given, 
and with the answering word a man ap- 
peared from the obscurity. 

“All safe?” I inquired. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Barkhouse. 
‘“‘There’s a dozen men in the bar-room, and 
I’m not sure there ain’t some of the hounds 
amongst them. But you’re to go in the 
side door, and right up stairs.” 

“Two of you may keep at the foot of 
the stairs, just inside the door,” I said. 
“You may stand watch outside, Bark- 
house.” 

There was sound of rude song, and the 
clink of glass and bottle in the bar and 
dining-room, as I passed through the side 
hall. But the door was closed, and I: saw 
nothing of the late revelers. In the upper 


hallway Mother Borton stood by an open ° 


door, silhouetted dark and threatening 
against the dim flickerings that came from 
the candle in the room behind her. 

I had but opened my mouth to give her 
word of greeting when she raised a warn- 
ing claw, and then, seizing me, drew me 


swiftly into the room and closed and’ 


locked the door. ‘ 

“How air ye, dearie?” she said, survey- 
ing me with some apparent pride. “You’re 
safe and whole, ain’t ye?” 

“T am safe,” I said, “though I had a 
close shave in Chinatown.” 

“T heerd of it,” said Mother Borton 
sourly. “I reckon it.ain’t much good to 
sit up nights to tell you how to take keer 
of yourself.” 

“TI was a little to blame,” I admitted, 
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“but your warning was not thrown away. 
I thought I was well guarded.” 

Mother Borton sniffed contemptuously. 

“TI s’pose you come down here alone?” 

“No.” And I explained the disposition 
of my forces. 

“That’s not so bad,” she said. “They 
could git up here soon enough, I reckon, 
if there was a row. But I guess you didn’t 
think I sent for ye jest to tell ye you was 
a fool in Chinatown.” 

I admitted that I should have expected 
to wait till morning for such a piece of 
information. 

“Well,” said Mother Borton, “that 
ain’t it. Something’s up. I was a-listen- 
ing to ’em,” she continued in a low, ear- 
nest tone, glancing around fearfully as if 
she had the thought that some one else 
might be listening in turn. “I was a-lis- 
tening, an’ I heerd what they says.” 

“Who said?” I inquired. 

“The ones you knows on,” she returned 
mysteriously. 

“What ones?” I persisted, though I 
supposed she meant to indicate some of 
my energetic enemies. 

Mother Borton paid no attention to my 
question, and continued: 

“I knowed they was a-talking about 
you, an’ they says they would cut your 
liver out if they found ye there.” 

“And where is there?” I asked with 
growing interest. 

“That’s what I was listening to find 
out,” said Mother Borton. “I couldn’t 
hear much of what they says, but I hears 
enough to git an idee.” 

“Well?” I said inquiringly. 

She bent forward and hissed rather 
than whispered: 

“They’ve found out where the boy is!” 

“Are you certain?” I asked in sudden 
alarm. 

“Pretty sure,” she said, “pretty sure. 
Now you won’t go near the place, will ye, 
dearie?” she continued anxiously. 

“You forget that I haven’t the first 
idea where the boy is hidden,” I returned. 


“Oh, Lord, yes! I reckon my mind’s 
going,” grunted Mother Borton. “But 
I’m afeard of their knives for ye.” 

“TI wish I could give warning,” said I, 
much disturbed by the information. “The 
protector of the boy ought to know about 
this. I’m afraid I have done wrong.” 

Mother Borton looked at me fixedly. 

“Don’t you worry, my dear. She’ll 
know about it all right.” 

“I suspect that she knows already. I 
got a note to-night,” said I, drawing from 
my pocket the envelope I had received 
from the Unknown. 

Mother Borton seized it, looked for a 
moment at the firm, delicate hand of the 
address, and drew out the sheet that it in- 
closed. 

“Read it, dearie,” she said, handing it 
back after a scrutiny. “I can’t tell any- 
thing but big print.” 

I suspected that Mother Borton was 
trying to deceive me, but I repeated the 
words of the note: 


“Send six men to 8 o’clock boat. Come 
with one in hack to courtyard of the Pal- 
ace Hotel at 7:40.” 


Mother Borton’s face changed not a 
whit at the reading, but at the end she 
nodded. 

“She knows,” she said. 

“What does it mean?” I asked. “What 
is to happen?” 

“Don’t go, dearie—you won’t go, will 
you?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I must go.” 

“Oh,” she wailed; “you may be killed. 
You may never come back.” 

“Nonsense,” said I. “In broad day- 
light, at the Palace Hotel? I’m much more 
likely to be killed before I get home to- 
night.” 

Her earnestness impressed me, but my 
resolution was not shaken. Mother Bor- 
ton rested her head on the table in despair 
at my obstinacy. 

“Well, if you will, you will,” she said 
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at last ; “and an old woman’s warnings are 
nothing to you. But if you will put your 
head in the trap, I’ll do my best to make 
it safe after you git it there. You jist sit 
still, honey.” And she took the candle and 
went to a corner, where she seated herself 
at a stand. 

She appeared to have some difficulty in 
arranging her words to her liking. She 
seemed to be writing, but the pen did not 
flow smoothly. At last she was done, and, 
sealing her work in an envelope, she 
brought the flickering light once more to 
the table. 

“Take that,” she said, thrusting the en- 
velope into my hand. “If you find a one- 
eyed man when you git into trouble, give 
him that letter I’ve writ ye, and it may do 
ye some good. It’s the best I can do fer 
ye. You’d better go now and git some 
sleep. You may need it.” 

I thanked Mother Borton and pressed 
her hand, and she held the candle as I tip- 
toed down the stairs, joined my waiting 
guards, and went out into the night. 

“Where are Barkhouse and Phillips?” 
I asked, as we turned our faces toward the 
west. 

Porter gave a low whistle, and, as this 
failed to bring an answer, followed it with 
one louder and more prolonged. We lis- 
tened, but no response came. 

“We'd better get out of here,” said 
Wilson. “There’s no telling what may 
happen when they hear that whistle.” 

And he darted past Borton’s and 
plunged into an alley that led toward the 
north. Porter and I followed, as quietly 
as possible, through the dark and noisome 
cut-off to Pacific Street. Wilson turned 
toward the bay, and, crossing the street 
at the next corner, followed the main thor- 
oughfare to Broadway. 

“IT guess we’re all right now,” he 
gasped, as we turned again to the west, 
“but we’d best keep to the middle of the 
street.” 

And a little later we were in sight of the 
house of mystery which fronted, forbid- 


ding and gloomy as ever, on Montgomery 
Street. 

““Where’s Barkhouse?”? I asked of 
Trent, who was on guard. 

“He hasn’t come in, sir. Phillips got 
here a bit ago, and I think he has some- 
thing to report.” 

As Phillips had been sent scouting with 
Barkhouse, I thought it likely, and called 
him to my room. 

“No, sir, I didn’t see Bob for nigh on 
an hour before I came back. Not after we 
got to Borton’s.” 

“F left him just outside the door,” I 
said. 

“Then you seen him after I did. I was 
following two fellows down to the Den, 
you know, and that was the last I seen of 
Bob.” 

I understood that the Den was one of 
the meeting-places of the enemy. 

“Did you find anything there?” 

“Not a thing. The two fellows went in, 
but they didn’t come out. Another gang 
of three comes along and goes in, but none 
of ’em shows up again, and I reckoned 
they’d gone to bed; so I takes it as a hint 
and comes up here.” 

“I suppose it would have done no good 
to wait.” 

“You don’t think Bob’s been took, do 

ou?” 

I did feel uneasy over the absence of the 
stalwart scout, and but for the orders I 
had received for the morning I should 
have had my forces out to find him, or get 
a hostage in exchange. But as it was, I 
dissembled my fears and made some re- 
assuring reply. 

At the earliest light of the morning I 
was once more astir, and made my dispo- 
sitions for the day. I ordered Porter, 
Fitzhugh, Brown, Wilson, Lockhart and 
Abrams to wait for me at the Oakland 
Ferry. Trent, who was still weak from his 
wound, I put in charge of the home-guard, 
with Owens, Phillips and Larson as his 
companions, and gave instructions to look 
for Barkhouse, in case he did not return. 
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Wainwright I took with me, and, hailing a 
hack, drove to the Palace Hotel. 

There was a rattle of wagons and a 
bustle of departing guests as we drove 
into the courtyard of the famous hostelry. 

I stepped out of the hack and looked 
about me anxiously. Was I to meet the 
Unknown? or was I to take orders from 
some emissary of my hidden employer? 
No answering eye met mine as I searched 
the place with eager glance. Was there 
some mistake? Had the plans _ been 
changed? But as I glanced at the clock 
that ticked the seconds in the office of the 
hotel I saw that I had been early, and that 
it was even now but twenty minutes to the 
hour. 

The minute-hand had not swept past 
the figure VIII when the door opened, 
there was a hurried step, and two women 
stood before me, leading a child between 
them. Both women were closely veiled, 
and the child was muffled and swathed till 
its features could not be seen. 

One of the women was young, the other 
older—perhaps middle-aged. Both were 
tall and well-made. I looked eagerly upon 
them, for one of them must be the Un- 
known. 

I was conscious of some disappointment, 
I could not say why. Neither gave im- 
pression of the force and decision with 
which my fancy had endowed the woman 
who had challenged the resources and 
defied the vengeance of the Wolf. It was 
to the younger that I turned as the more 
likely to have the spirit of contest, but it 
was the older who spoke. 

“Here is your charge, Mr. Wilton,” she 
said in a low, agitated voice. As she spoke 
I felt the faint suggestion of the peculiar 
perfume that had greeted me from the 
brief letters of the Unknown. 

“T am ready for orders,” I said with a 
bow. 

“Your orders are in this envelope,” said 
the Unknown, hurriedly thrusting a paper 
into my hand. “Drive for the boat, and 
read them on the way. You have no time 
to lose.” 





The younger woman placed the child in 
the hack. 

“Climb in, Wainwright,” said I, eying 
the youngster unfavorably. “Will he 
travel with us, ma’am? He’s rather 
young.” 

“He'll go all right,” said the elder 
woman with some agitation. “He knows ~ 
that he must. But treat him carefully. 
Now good-by.” 

“Oakland Ferry, driver,” I cried, as I 
stepped into the hack and slammed the 
door. 


CHAPTER XXII 
TRAILED 


“Did you see him?” asked Wainwright, 
as the hack lurched into Market Street 
and straightened its course for the ferry. 

“Who?” 

“Tom Terrill. He was behind that big 
pillar near the arch there. I saw him just 
as the old lady spoke to you, but before I 
catches your eye he cuts and runs.” 

“T didn’t see him,” I said. “Keep the 
child between us, and shoot anybody who 
tries to stop us or to climb into the hack. 
I must read my orders.” 

“All right, sir,” said Wainwright. 

I tore open the envelope and drew forth 
the scented paper with its familiar, firm, 
yet delicate handwriting, and read the 
words : 


“Take the train with your men for Liv- 
ermore. Await orders at the hotel. Pro- 
tect the boy at all hazards.” 


Inclosed in the sheet were gold-notes to 
the value of five hundred dollars—a 
thoughtful detail for which I was grateful 
at the outset of such an expedition. I 
thrust the money into my pocket and pon- 
dered upon the letter, wondering where 
Livermore might be. 

This, then, was the mysterious boy 
whose fate was linked so closely with my 
own; about whose body battled the hire- 
lings of Doddridge Knapp and of my un- 


known employer; for whom murder had 
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been done, and for whom perhaps many 
now living were to give up their lives. 

Who was he? Whence had he come? 
What interests were bound up in his life? 
Why was his body the focus of plot and 
counterplot, and its possession disputed 
with .a fierce earnestness that stopped at 
no crime? 

The hack on a sudden pulled up, and I 
saw that we were before the long, low, 
ugly wooden building that sat square 
across Market Street as the gateway to 
San Francisco through which the tide of 
travel must pass to and from the Golden 
City. 

“Look out on both sides, Wainwright,” 
I cautioned. “You carry the boy and I’ll 
shoot if there’s any trouble. See that you 
keep him safe. Here Fitzhugh, Brown,” I 
said, catching sight of two of my retain- 
ers, “get close about. Have you seen any- 
thing—any signs of the enemy?” 

“TJ haven’t,” said Fitzhugh, “but 
Abrams thought he saw Dotty Ferguson 
over by the Fair Wind saloon there. Said 
he cut up Clay Street before the rest of us 
caught sight of him—so maybe Abrams 
was off his nut.” 

“Quite likely,” I admitted as we turned 
the jutting corner of the building and 
came under shelter by the ticket office. 
“But keep a close watch.” 

I saw no signs of the enemy, and 
breathed freer as the last belated passen- 
ger leaped aboard, the folding gang- 
plank was raised, and the steamer, with a 
prolonged blast of the whistle, slid out 
into the yellow-green waters of the bay. 

“Keep together, boys,” I cautioned my 
retainers. “Has any one seen signs of the 
other gang?” 

There was a general murmur in the 
negative. 

“Well, Abrams, will you slip around 
and see if any of them got aboard? 
There’s no such thing as being comfort- 
able until we are sure.” 

In the hurry and excitement of prep- 
aration and departure, the orders I had 
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given and received, and the work that 
filled every moment, I had been conscious 
of the uneasy burden of a task forgotten. 
Yet for my life I could not see that we 
lacked anything. I had my seven retain- 
ers, the boy was safe with us, I had my 
purse, we were well armed, and every man 
had his ticket to Livermore. But at last 
the cause of my troubles came to my mind. 

“Great Scott!” I thought. “It’s Dodd- 
ridge Knapp. That little engagement in 
the stock-market is casting its shadow be- 
fore.” 

My uncomfortable reflections were 
broken by the clanging engine-bells and 
the forward movement of the passengers 
as the steamboat passed into the slip at 
Long Wharf. 

“Stand together, boys,” I cautioned my 
men. “Keep back of the crowd. Wain- 
wright will take the boy, and the rest of 
you see that nobody gets near him.” 

“All right,” said Wainwright, lifting 
the child in his arms. “It will take a good 
man to get him away from me.” 

*“Where’s Abrams?” I asked, noting 
that only six of my men were at hand. 

“You sent him forward,” said Lock- 
hart. 

“Not for all day.” 

“Well, he hasn’t been seen since you 
told him to find out who’s aboard.” 

“It’s no use to wait for him,” I growled. 
“But the next man that takes French leave 
had better look somewhere else for a job, 
for by the great horn spoon he’s no man 
of mine.” 

We marched off the boat in the rear of 
the crowd, I in no pleasant humor, and 
the men silent in reflection of my displeas- 
ure. And with some difficulty we found 
seats together in a forward coach. I ar- 
ranged my men in three seats on one side 
of the car and two on the other, Wain- 
wright taking the center of the three with 
the boy, guarded thus front and rear, 
while I sat opposite and one seat behind, 
where I could observe any attempt at in- 
terference, with Lockhart in front of me. 
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I judged that any one who tried to attack 
the position would have a lively five min- 
utes on his hands. 

The train had not gathered headway 
before a man bent beside me, and Abrams’ 
voice spoke softly in my ear. 

“There are two of ’em aboard.” 

“Yes? Where did you find them?” I 
asked. 

“In the stoke hole. I hid behind a bench 
till every one had gone and saw ’em craw] 
out. They bribed a fireman or deck-hand 
or some one to keep ’em under cover. 
They got off the boat at the last minute, 
and I sneaked after ’em.” 

‘And they’re on the train?” 

“Yes, three cars back,—next to the 
sleepers. Shall we chuck ’em overboard as 
soon as we get out of Oakland?” 

“Not unless we are attacked,” I re- 
turned. “Just sit down by the rear door 
and give the signal if they come this way. 
There'll be no trouble if they are only 
two.” 

My precautions were not called to a 
test, and we reached Livermore at near 
eleven o’clock, without further incident 
than a report from Abrams that the spies 
of the enemy got off the train at every 
station and watched for our landing. Yet 
when we stocd on the platform of the bare 
little station at Livermore and saw the 
yellow cars crawling away on their east- 
ward journey, we looked in vain for the 
men who had tracked us. 

“Fooled, by thunder!” said Fitzhugh 
with a laugh in which the others joined. 
““They’re off for Sacramento.” 

“They'll have to earn their money to 
find us there,” said Abrams. 

The gray day had become grayer, and 
the wind blew fresh in our faces with the 
smell of rain heavy upon it, as we sought 
the hotel. 

“Plenty of room,” said the landlord. 

“Are there any letters here for Henry 
Wilton?” I inquired, bethinking me that 
orders might have been sent me already. 

“No, sir.” 
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“Nor telegrams?” 

“Q Lord, no, sir. We don’t have tele- 
grams here unless somebody’s dead.” 

“You may give me Mr. Wilton’s mail if 
any comes,” I said. 

The landlord led the way up the stairs, 
and beguiled me by informing me what a 
fine house he had and how hard the times 
were. 

“We wish a large room, you know, 
where we can be together,” I said, “and 
sleeping-rooms adjoining.” 

“Here’s just the place for you,” said 
the landlord, taking the way to the end of 
the upper hall and throwing open a double 
door. ‘This is the up-stairs parlor, but I 
can let you have it. There’s this large 
bedroom opening off it,—the corner bed- 
room, sir,—and this small one here at this 
side opens into the parlor and the hall. 
Perhaps you would like this other one, 
too.” 

“This is enough for our comfort,” I 
assured him. 

“There’ll be a fire here in a minute,” 
said the landlord, regarding the miserable 
little stove with an eye of satisfaction that 
I attributed to its economical proportions. 

“This is good enough,” said Lockhart, 
looking about approvingly at the prim 
horsehair furniture that gave an awesome 
dignity to the parlor. 

“Beats our quarters below all hollow,” 
said Fitzhugh. “And no need to have your 
gun where you can grab it when the first 
man says boo!” 

“Don’t get that idea into your head,” 
said I. “Just be ready for anything that 
comes. We’re not out of the woods yet, by 
a long way.” 

“They’ve gone on to Sacramento,” 
laughed Fitzhugh; and the others nodded 
in sympathy. 

“Indeed?” I said. “How many of you 
could have missed seeing a party of nine 
get off at a way-station on this line?” 

“T guess you’re right,” said Fitzhugh. 
“They couldn’t well have missed seeing 
us.” 
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“Exactly. And they’re not off for Sac- 
ramento, and not far from Livermore.” 

“Well, they’re only two,” said Lock- 
hart. 

“How long will it take to get a dozen 
more up here?” I asked. 

“There’s a train to Niles about noon,” 
said one of the men. “They could get over 
from there in an hour or two more by 
hard riding.” 

“The Los Angeles train comes through 
about dark,” said another. 

“T think, gentlemen,” said I politely, 
“that we’d best look out for our defenses. 
There’s likely to be a stormy evening, I 
should judge.” 

“Well,” growled Wainwright, “we can 
look out for ourselves as well as the next 
fellow.” 

“If there’s bloody crowns going round, 
the other gang will get its share,” said 
Fitzhugh. And the men about me nodded. 

“Very good,” I said. “Now I'll just 
look about the town a bit. You may come 
with me, if you please, Fitzhugh.” 

“Vex: sir.” 

“And Abrams and Lockhart may go 
scouting if they like.” 

Abrams and Lockhart thought they 
would like. 

“Better keep together,” I continued. 
“What’s the earliest time any one could 
get here?” ; 

“Two o’clock—if they drove over.” 

“T’ll be around here by that time. You, 
Abrams, can look out for the road and see 
who comes into town.” 

“All right, sir,” said Abrams. “There 
won’t anybody get in here without I catch 
sight of him.” 

The town was a straggling, not un- 
pleasing country place. The business 
street was depressing with its stores closed 
and its saloons open. 

“Not much of a place,” said Fitzhugh, 
looking disdainfully at the buildings. 
“Hello! Here’s Dick Thatcher. How 


are you, Dick? It’s a year of Sundays 
that I haven’t seen you. This is—er—a 
friend of mine, Thatcher,—you needn’t 
mention that you’ve seen us.” And Fitz- 
hugh stumbled painfully over the recol- 
lection that we were incognito, and be- 
came silent in confusion. 

“We needn’t be strangers to Mr. 
Thatcher,” I laughed. “My name is 
Wilton. Of course you won’t mention 
our business.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Wilton,” said Thatcher, 
impressed, and shifting the quid of to- 
bacco in his lantern jaws. “Of course 
not.’” 

Mr. Thatcher began to scratch his head 
and to expectorate tobacco-juice copious- 
ly, and I suspected he was wondering 
what the secret might be that he was not 
to betray. So I made haste to say: 

“Ts this stable yours? 

“Yes, sir,” said Thatcher eagerly. 
“I’ve been running it nigh on two years 
now.” 

“We may want something in your line 
later,” I said. ‘We can find you here at 
any time, I suppose.” 

“Q Lord, yes. I live here days and 
sleep here nights.” 

It was a little after one o’clock, but as 
we approached our quarters Lockhart 
came running toward me. 

“What is it?” I asked, as he panted, 
out of breath. 

“There’s a special train just come in,” 
he said; “an engine and one car. It’s at 
the station now.” 

“So? Did any of our friends come 
on it?” 

“Abrams has gone down to find out.” 

“Come along, then,” said I. “We'll 
see what is to be seen.” 

“Don’t!” cried Fitzhugh, catching my 
arm. “They might get you.” 

“Nonsense,” said I, shaking off his 
grasp. “Have your revolver ready, and 
follow me.” 


[To BE CONTINUED] 
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Hero NumBer ONE 


TOWELL came into the office, placed 
his hat on a chair, glanced at his 
watch, and then walked straight to 

the telephone. He was too busy with the 
thought of what would ensue to notice 
that when he unhooked it there was an ab- 
sence of the usual little “tang-g-g,” and 
when Central failed to respond, he 
started to pump the hook up and down in 
the way that all impatient folk affect. 
The first touch on the hook told him that 
the instrument was out of order, and 
right then and there was the real opening 
of my tale. You are to imagine Stowell, 
his black brows heavily bowed together, 
his heavy mustache barely concealing a 
vicious oath, his eyes flashing irritably, 
and his whole six-feet-something trans- 
ferring itself across the office in three 
great strides, going into his private room 
beyond, snatching up the telephone there 
upon his own desk, and then learning out 
of the second snatching which instan- 
taneously succeeded the first, that that in- 
strument also was hors de combat. 

Stowell started backward—the heavy 
mustache concealed nothing this time. He 
said it all and something in addition. He 
glared at the telephone as he said it, and 
then he looked at his watch again. 

There was a bell on his desk, the kind 
that sounds like a fire-alarm if struck with 
a fist. 

In the main office they thought that 
their chief had accidentally knocked the 
bell off on the floor—but some one an- 
swered just the same. 

“The ’phone don’t work,” Stowell de- 
clared, ferociously, “neither this one nor 
the one out there. Go and turn in a com- 


plaint. And be quick.” 


“Yes, sir,” said the subordinate—and 
was very glad that he had answered the 
summoning so promptly. He closed the 
door softly as he left the room, and the 
man he left behind him sat down before 
his desk, looked at his watch again, jerked 
out two drawers, slammed them back in, 
looked at his watch again, and then— 

The door opened. 

“Mrs. Carney,” announced a clerk’s 
voice. 

Mrs. Carney herself was just back of 
the voice. Stowell came out of his seat 
like a bomb, the clerk went out, the door 
closed. Mrs. Carney stood still, smiling 
and looking unconcerned and very much 
amused. 

“The telephone isn’t working,” she said. 

Stowell was striving to get himself 
on a peace basis as rapidly as possible. 
Not being a man of moods, but one whom 
the hour had stirred to deep wrath, he ex- 
perienced great difficulty in so doing. 

“You said three o’clock,” Mrs. Carney 
continued; “I tried to telephone, and 
when I couldn’t, I came.” 

She had a large fluffy parasol of chif- 
fon in her hand and now she crossed over 
to the desk and laid it across the litter of 
papers and books which decorated the top 
of that piece of furniture. I call upon 
you to imagine how attractive Mrs. Car- 
ney must have known herself to be when 
she could lay down such a piece of witch- 
craft as a chiffon parasol right in the 
face of a six-foot-something man? A 
parasol is such a dangerous weapon and 
rightfully handled invariably brings its 
victims under cover—yet here was a 
woman who could deliberately choose to 
begin by abandoning the whole thing. 
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She was not a large woman either— 
rather a small one—very well put up and 
not in the least made up. In the division 
of desirable attributes she had secured 
about three-fifths more than her share of 
eyes, eye-lashes, complexion, and dimples, 
and about two and six-sevenths more than 
her share of brains and good temper. 

Stowell was smiling back by this time. 

“I’m glad you came,” he said, cordial- 
ly ; “sit down.” 

She sat down. 

He looked at her. She was just one 
lovely tout-ensemble of grey chiffon and 
violets and eyes. He forgot that she was 
there for business. 

“T saw you in the park yesterday,” he 
said,—“you were walking.” 

“T know,” she said. “I saw you. I saw 
you just as I turned into the Mall. I saw 
you before you saw me.” 

“How do you know?” 

“You began to cough when you saw 
me—I heard you cough. The very idea 
of coughing like that. So marked. Al- 
most as bad as a whistle.” 

“Why didn’t you stop?” 

“Stop !—me!—Why, I never stopped 
and waited for any one in my life. And 
I wouldn’t stop after you kept cough- 
ing, anyway. It really vexed me. Just at 
first I did have a tiny flash of wondering 
if my shoe hadn’t come. untied, but when 
you kept on I made up my mind that I 
would, too.” 

“But I really have a cold,” said Sto- 
well. 

“A cold!” Her tone was contemptuous. 

“Yes, really.” 

*T don’t believe in colds—not when 
they follow me, anyway. Colds and coin- 
cidences are things that never are the real 
thing in parks.” 

Stowell laughed a little. She amused 
him. 

“How can sincerity be proved?” he 
asked. 

“Only by sneezes,” Mrs. Carney de- 
clared. “There is a manly honesty about 


a sneeze which carries weight anywhere. 
But there,”—she changed her tone sud- 
denly,—“I didn’t come to talk,—I came 
to sign. Are they ready ?” 

An unhappy expression covered Sto- 
well’s face—he recollected many things. 

“T’ll see,” he said shortly and left her 
alone in the room. 

She looked about her then with real 
curiosity and with a fleeting touch of 
something else. 

“So this is his office,” she said to her- 
self. “It isn’t a bit as I imagined. And 
I’m here—and not a bit as J imagined. 
I always wondered if I should ever be 
alone with him if—if I should be— 
should be—” she smiled, whimsically, and 
did not follow out the thought. “But I 
always have so much presence of mind,” 
she reflected,—“always. I remember once 
playing golf with a man and he said to 
me, ‘It fairly unnerves me to think of 
having you for my own’—and I just said, 
‘Well, then Ill putt first and give you 
time to pull yourself together again.’ ” 

Stowell came in (looking at his watch). 

“They are not ready,” he said,— 
“ond—” 

She was risen and reaching for her 
parasol immediately. 

“When will they be ready?” she asked. 

“Tn about an hour.” 

“Then I'll come back—shall I? I sup- 
pose I’ll have to—won’t I?” 

He stood in her path. 

“T’d like to keep you now,” he said, 
“only—” 

“There are others,” she declared, 
laughing. “You are but one—and I must 


” 
go. 





b 


His hand was out; he said so and 
laughed himself. 

“My hand is always in,” she rippled in 
a sort of saucy dare that was quite her 
own. “I keep it so. Good-by.” 

He had it there, tight in his grip. Im- 
possible to conceive that such imploring 
humility could cry for mercy from the 
height of six-foot-something. 
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MRS. CARNEY STOOD SMILING AND LOOKING UNCONCERNED 
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“When you come back,” he said, “I 
may be shut up in here. Tell them to call 
me. I?ll come at once.” 

“Oh-h!” said Mrs. Carney in anything 
but accents of joy. “Really—if you 
knew how that ring is cutting me you’d 
—you’d be sorry.” 

He loosed her hand. 

“If you knew”—he said half-joking 
and half-earnest—“you’d be sorry, too.” 

“T am sorry,” she said. “I’m ready to 
cry. It hurts awfully. But I forgive you. 
Good-by.” 

Then she slipped by him somehow and 
was gone,—and the next second he knew 
himself to be crosser than ever. 

And just then the clerk announced Mr. 
Clarke. Mr. Clarke was the man who had 
been haunting the inside of Stowell’s 
watch. He was here now and only ten 
minutes late. Instead of smiling upon him 
for being ten minutes late (such a ten 
minutes late) his legal adviser felt freshly 
vexed at everything because he had ap- 
peared at all. 

“Did you see to the telephone?” he 
asked the clerk. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Shut the door !” 

“Yes air. 

The door closed and Stowell and his 
wrath and Mr. Clarke and the latter’s 
placid, insatiate desire to know more were 
all shut in together. 

The having the main facts to retail 
again was as maddening as if it were not 
the chief point in Clarke’s business meth- 
ods ; Stowell felt as if much should have 
been spared him to-day, on account of the 
confusion incident on Geddes’ hurried de- 
parture, on account of the presence of 
countless annoying details which the de- 
parture of a junior partner must ever 
force upon his senior,—on account of 
many things,—but— 

Well, I said that the door closed and I 
may add that afterward it swung slightly 
open and then—then the outer room shook 
with the resonance of Stowell’s bang. 


It was at this moment that the young 
fellow from the telephone exchange ar- 
rived. He came in through the main office 
and the clerks there all knew him and 
nodded, smiling. 

“But you can’t go in to Mr. Stowell,” 
said one of them. ‘“He’s busy. Mr. 
Clarke’s in there.” 

“All right,” said the telephone-mender, 
cheerfully. “Vl jolly up the ’phone in 
the box first.” 

He appeared to know Stowell’s idiosyn- 
crasies well enough to respect them and 
still be able to remain unalarmed. A nice- 
looking boy he was, too—after his type; 
round-headed, black-eyed and with a joy- 
ous row of large white teeth. He might 
have been sixteen and he might have been 
twenty. He whistled softly as he worked 
at first; then later he retired within the 
box, closed the double door, and was pro- 
foundly still. 

It was Mademoiselle Trouville, who, 
coming into the waiting room, thought she 
was all alone and dared to scratch her nose 
while peering about for some indications 
as to whom she might address. She was 
used to finding Geddes when she came to 
this particular office on the particular 
business which brought her there, but 
Geddes was far uptown packing his 
steamer trunk at that minute, and there- 
fore, Mlle. Trouville stood on alternate 
feet and didn’t know just what to do. 

Then, all of a sudden, the door of the 
telephone box opened and so greatly agi- 
tated her that she could not help giving 
a little screech. 

“Tt’s only me,” the boy told her, re- 
assuringly. 

“Ah, zat I zee,” said the poor made- 
moiselle, and then she recollected herself, 
remembered her dilemma, and—“Oh, 
keen you zay to me vare ees ze Meestare 
Geddes ?” she asked, with clasped hands. 

“He isn’t here,” said the boy. “He’s 
gone home to pack. He’s going to go to 
London to-night. On business. Important 
business.” 
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** Ah, oui,” said Mademoiselle, “all zat I 
haf know. But ze Meestare Ztowvalle, he 
ees here?” 

“Oh, yes; he’s in his room. But he’s 
busy. There’s a man with him. You’ll 
have to wait.” 

“T vait zen. I moos vait. I haf a note 
to zen to ze Meestare Geddes. I veel vait.” 

So she sat herself down. The telephone 
boy went on with his work, eying her 
furtively from time 
to time. She was 
small and round- 
headed and black- 
eyed and white- 
toothed like himself. 
A student would have 
noted that the same 
racial wave which 
had cast the ances- 
tors of the one upon 
the soil of Sunny 
France had carried 
those of the other a 
few hundreds of miles 
farther. It was the 
same stock, and the 
same impulsive tem- 
perament, and per- 
haps it was the fact 
that blood is thicker 
than water which led 
her finally to note the 
furtive glances and 
smile. 

*“You’re French, 
ain’t you?” he asked, 
delighted at her 
friendly manner; 
“I’m English.” 

“T am French,” she told him. “I am 
onlee in zees triste koontree for feeve 
monts.” 

“Lonesome?” he said, sympathetically. 

“Ah, oui.” 

“Stupid place, isn’t it?” 

* Ah, oui.” 

Then he brought his box of tools and 
placed them beside her and began to 
search therein, whispering as he did so: 





“(VE BEEN LEFT A FORTUNE,” HE 
WHISPERED 
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“I’m goin’ to shake it myself double 
quick.” 

“Ah, zo?” her eyes brightened. “You 
go to zee Ole Koontree?” 

*“Yes-s. You bet.” 

“." 

Even if she did not quite follow the 
vernacular of his speeches, she smiled as 
well as if she did and the smile unlocked 
more of those flood-gates which his soul 
did not seem to hold 
so very highly barred 
under any circum- 
stances. 

He continued: 

“Pm goin’ in f’r 
something better over 
there.” 

“Ah?” she said 
again and this time 
her eyes flashed; her 
acute Celtic brain 
sprang eagerly to- 
ward a knowledge 
which provided for 
life without work. 

“If I tell ye a se- 
cret c’n you keep it?” 

She laid her arms 
across her bosom. 

‘“Wees zee las’ 
drops een my blood,” 
she swore. 

“I’ve been left a 
fortune,” he whisper- 
ed in a sepulchral 
tone which tickled 
her ear terribly. 

She started violent- 
ly, even while she 
brushed the irritation of his breath out of 
one-half of her auricular apparatus. 

“Zo!” she cried, big-eyed, and well ex- 
clamation-pointed. “Ees he big?” 

“Sh-h-h!” he put his hand quickly over 
her mouth,—*“you’ve got to speak low. 
Mr. Stowell’s in there—and Mr. Clarke.” 

At the last word the astonished expres- 
sion upon the mademoiselle’s face altered 
suddenly to one of extreme fright. 
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“Meestare Clarke. He ees in zare! 
Zen it ees here that Madame veel zeek 
eem at four o’clock. Mon Dieu, eef she 
find me here! Eef she know I haf dare 
carry zat lettare for Mlle. Marguerite! 
You moos pardone but I moos go. I fin’ 
zome ozzar vay—” Her agitation was so 
extreme that she forgot all else, and, still 
murmuring a repetition of the same 
phrases, vanished. 

The telephone-boy then re-entered the 
box and continued his task as placidly as 
if he had never taken any fair and French 
unknown into the bosom of his secrets. 
While he worked the clerks in the farther 
room began to depart (it was a holiday) 
and he was soon alone. 

But he was not left long in single 
blessedness. 

Another lady puffed in upon him pres- 
ently, entering, not through the main of- 
fice, but through the door that was Sto- 
well’s own; a large stout lady was this 
and certainly well equipped in such a col- 
lection of plumes, diamonds, and costly 
stuffs, as only unlimited money can pur- 
chase, and only unlimited egotism will 
elect to wear in public. This lady was 
Mrs. Clarke and the bulk of the Clarke 
fortune was hers. She had been a great 
heiress once upon a time, and, observing 
how some men who marry heiresses behave 
afterward, she had tracked Mr. Clarke 
like a bloodhound ever since. When he 
went down town she always followed after 
and brought him home. Her actions 
would have fretted some men but nothing 
ever fretted Mr. Clarke. He was deplor- 
ably even-tempered, even to the point of 
being exasperating. He would probably 
have been willing to allow Marguerite to 
marry Geddes sooner than see her wretch- 
ed and broken-hearted. But where he was 
weak his wife was strong. Marguerite 
should never marry Arthur Geddes; he 
had been forbidden the house as a purely 
preventive measure, and later Marguerite 
had been forbidden to speak to him, as a 
totally prohibitory one. Mlle. Trouville 
had ten dollars a month extra just to 


guarantee the security of the daughter of 
the Clarkes; no one ever knew what she 
drew from Geddes for carrying letters, so 
we may still marvel at what money can 
buy in this day and generation. 

“Boy,” said Mrs. Clarke, pompously, 
“tell my husband that I am here.” 

“T ain’t the office-boy, ma’am,” said the 
telephone-boy, “and anyhow I daren’t 
speak to Mr. Stowell—I know his ways.” 

“Where is the office-boy ?” 

“He’s gone, ma’am. They’re all gone. 
Cause it’s Saturday. They get off early 
on Saturday.” 

“Very odd,” said Mrs. Clarke, sen- 
tentiously. “Well, I shall wait.” 

She took a chair and examined her 
gloves inside and out. Afterward she 
glanced at the boy. 

“What are you doing?” she asked of 
him with the easy grace of condescending 
Croesus. 

“I’m mending the ’phone, ma’am.” 

“Do you like your work?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“How sad.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Clarke yawned, and as she was 
alone with the boy she did not trouble 
herself to attempt to conceal the fact. He 
absorbed the full bearings of the action 
and it seemed to grate on his sensibilities. 

“But it’s the last *phone ever I’ll have 
to mend, ma’am,” he added, firmly. 

“Indeed,” said the visitor. ‘How so? 
Have they given you other work?” 

“No, ma’am; it’s a fortune ’s has been 
left me.” 

“How nice.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

There was a pause and she yawned 
again, even wider than before. 

“S’pose I really hadn’t ought to ’a’ 
spoken of it, ma’am. The lawyer told me 
not to.” 

Mrs. Clarke looked desperately neutral. 

“Oh, I shan’t tell any one,” she said, 
carelessly. 

“No, ma’am; thank you, ma’am, but 
all the same I know I ought not to have 
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said nothin’. Only you see it’s hard to be 
so far from all one’s family ’n’ never have 
no one to talk to.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Yes, ma’am; an’ you seem so inter- 
ested.” 

It hadn’t occurred to Mrs. Clarke that 
she even seemed to be interested until she 
was told so, but as soon as it was called 
to her attention she became so at once. 

“Ts it a large fortune?” she inquired, 

“Yes, ma’am; at least it seems large to 
me. It’s about a million, ma’am.” 

The lady’s purse slammed down upon 
the floor. 

“About a million!” she repeated, in- 
credulously. 

“Yes, ma’am. In dollars, that is. Of 
course in pounds it ain’t so much.” 

“My dear young man!” There could 
be no doubt as to the interest shown now. 

He smiled and nodded: 

“Yes, ma’am. That’s the way I feel, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Clarke stared in silence. A mil- 
lion is quite a tidy little sum, you know. 

“You won’t say nothin’, ma’am, will 
you?” 

““Never—never.” 

“The lawyer don’t want nothin’ to get 
in the papers ’til I’m all proved up.” 

“Yes, I understand, I'll say nothing. 
But do tell me more—I’m really so inter- 
ested. You speak of pounds—is it an 
English fortune?” 

“Yes, ma’am; my father came from 
England.” 

“How romantic!” 

“Tt’s a great-uncle as is dead. They’ve 
been huntin’ his heirs all over America an’ 
in the end I was the only one.” 

“Dear me!” 

“Yes, ma’am; an’ now just ’s soon ’s 
they can settle things I’m to go over ’w’ 
have my rights.” 

“Well, I declare.” 

“[’'m givin’ my life right into your 
hands, ma’am; ’f it should get about ’s 
I was Charles Edward Augustus Salton- 
stall—” 
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“Charles Edward Augustus Salton- 
stall !” 

“Yes, ma’am; that’s my name. An’ if 
it got about as me was he I might be 
slugged—” 

Mrs. Clarke drew a deep breath. 

“T shall never breathe one syllable to a 
living soul,” she asseverated, solemnly. 
He looked relieved. 

“Yes, ma’am. Thank you, ma’am.” 

“But I should think that you would be 
seared to death.” 

“Yes, ma’am. No, ma’am, I ain’t 
scared. It ain’t in our blood to be scared. 
We was always a brave lot—no end fight- 
in’ spirit. Why, my great-great-grand- 
father was the Lord Tunstall as was the 
man’s bred the first pepper ’n’ salt bull- 
dogs.” 

Mrs. Clarke evolved a sudden half-sup- 
pressed scream. 

“Lord Tunstall! Was your great- 
great-grandfather a lord?” 

“Yes, ma’am; my great-uncle was his 
grandson.” 

She gasped. 

“Then you—then you—” 

He looked at her. 

“Then I what, ma’am ?” 

“Then are you—will you—” 

At that he smiled and all his white teeth 
glimmered gaily. 

“Yes, ma’am; yes, ma’am, I’m going to 
be an earl.” 

Mrs. Clarke was promptly stricken 
mute and motionless. She leaned feebly 
back—far back—in her chair, and stared 
earnestly upon the young noble. It was a 
curious stare, although not an uncommon 
one. Categorically considered it belonged 
in the first row of mothers-in-law when 
the lights illuminate living future possi- 
bilities. It lasted a long time and a dozen 
yawns would have been fully paid out in 
its prolonged reverence. 

“An earl!” she said at last, rather 
faintly. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Lord Tunstall?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
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She grappled fiercely with her emo- 
tions at this point and finally overcame 
their obstreperous tendencies toward hys- 
terics. It was a crucial minute in a moth- 
er’s life. Responsibilities played about 
her like forked lightnings. She fought 
for self-control and won mastery at last. 

“Mr. Saltonstall,” she said, speaking 
slowly and impressively, “I can not pos- 
sibly tell you how honored I feel at your 
taking me into your confidence in this 
lovely, sweet, friendly, unaffected way. I 
don’t know how I can ever show you how 
much I appreciate your goodness unless 
you’ll do us the honor to come and see us 
some day soon. We’re very simple peo- 
ple, but we have hearts that are ever open 
to our friends, and I can promise you a 
warm welcome.” 

The telephone-boy appeared startled— 
not to say taken aback. 

“Yes, ma’am; thank you, ma’am, but 
I’m afraid it might attract attention just 
now, ma’am.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” 

“Yes, ma’am. You see, ma’am, they 
want me to keep ’s quiet ’s I can. They’ve 
got me changed to office-work after to- 
day, so’s I'll be off the streets an’ safe 
from any trouble, but it wouldn’t do for 
me to set out on anythin’ ’s might strike 
folks queer.” 

“But I must see you again, ” Rive. 
Clarke protested. “I’m not going to let 
this pleasant acquaintance end here, you 
know.” Her tone was kind, but it was 
very firm. 

He rallied to his flag. 

“No, ma’am; you’re very kind, ma’am. 
It’ll give me much pleasure to come ’n’ 
see you, ma’am,—afore I sail.” 

At these words she suddenly bethought 
herself. 

“But we are going abroad soon ; I won- 
der if we could not arrange to go to- 
gether.” 

She spoke eagerly; Saltonstall seemed 
to consider. 

“It will be your first crossing, won’t 
it?” she asked him. 


“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, it would be no end advantageous 
to you to be with your friends. There are 
always so many little things that one has 
to have seen to for them. Such as get- 
ting your chair and being sure that you 
sit at the captain’s table. And then we 
could tell people who you are; when you 
are somebody it is always so necessary 
that others be around to tell those who 
don’t know just who you are.” 

Young Saltonstall nodded, seeming to 
grasp the latter point particularly. 

“Then we could make the voyage so 
pleasant for you. I have a daughter, and 
you two could walk up and down and look 
at the ships together. It’s very much 
more interesting to walk up and down and 
look at ships if there are two than when 
you are alone.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And Mr. Clarke could teach you about 
your money. The small change is so very 
trying over there. The _ three-shilling 
piece is so near the size of the two-and-a- 
half-shilling piece that really one has to 
be on the watch every minute.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Clarke’s eyes were beginning to 
brighten very much indeed over the pros- 
pects. She went on, warming even more 
warmly—if that was possible. 

“We could go right through to London 
together and your baggage would be with 
ours. That would save you a great deal 
of annoyance, for they have no checks 
there. We had a dear little pug-dog go 
to Padington by mistake once. Mr. 
Clarke had to get a cab and go after him. 
It’s all very dreadful and different,— 
really, Mr. Saltonstall, I doubt if you 
could get through alone, even if you 
tried.” 

The young earl appeared touched. 

“You’re very good, ma’am,” he said, 
earnestly. 

“Good !—no, indeed. I only hope that 
our friendship won’t end with our getting 
to London. It won’t, will it?” 

“T hope not, ma’am.” 
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She looked particularly wistful. 

“Of course you'll go right into your 
own set,” she sighed, “and they have so 
little time for strangers. It’s very natu- 
ral and right, I suppose, but I’ve grown 
so fond of you in just this little while—” 
she stopped, fairly choked by the tears 


She stretched out one hand toward him 
while she applied her handkerchief with 
the other. He took her hand. It was a 
heart-breaking moment. She squeezed his 
hand until her rings brought the tears to 
his eyes in a fashion not to be discounted 


by Mrs. Carney herself. 





HE TOOK HER HAND. IT WAS A HEART-BREAKING MOMENT 


which rose unbidden at the picture of be- 
ing forever barred away from the com- 
panionship of the snub-nosed, black- 
haired boy before her. 

“Never mind, ma’am,” he said, encour- 
agingly, “I’ll never forget you, whatever 
happens.” 


And then she felt that she would be 
wise to leave him before the téte-a-téte 
was rendered commonplace by any inter- 
ruption. She rose. 

“Good-by, Lord Tunstall,” she whis- 
pered. “I think that I will not wait for 
Mr. Clarke. He might notice my eyes. 
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Good-by.” (She grasped his hand again 
with that, driving a good-sized sapphire 
well into him as she did so.) “May this 
hour be only one of many, many happy 
ones. I am going to tell you before I go 
that, at the first moment of my entering 
here, something attracted me toward you. 
You have a very striking face as well as a 
very charming manner. I should have no 
object in flattering you, so you may de- 
pend upon its being the truth. Good-by. 
Good-by.” 

Much affected, she loosened her grip 
on him and left the room. He was still 
standing there, sucking his hand where 
she had penetrated deepest, when Stowell 
and Mr. Clarke came out. 

“Aren’t you through yet?” the lawyer 
growled when his eyes fell upon the tele- 
phone employe. 

“Not quite, sir. I have to wait till I can 
see the telephone in your room, too.” 

“Then you’ll have to stay here until I 
come back,” said Stowell, crossly. “I 
can’t turn on and off things while a 
stranger is loose in the office. You stay 
until I return. I won’t be long. Don’t 
you forget and go off.” 

“No, sir.” 

The two gentlemen went out through 
the main office and banged the door be- 
hind them. The door had a spring-lock. 

Saltonstall went to the window and 
locked out ; it was quite late in the after- 
noon and the crowd was flowing up town. 
He watched the shifting lines of male and 
female hats with an idle eye, for his 
thoughts were busy with Mlle. Trouville 
and Mrs. Clarke. After a while he 
grinned cheerfully and pulled down the 
shade and turned on the electric light. 
Five minutes later they rang him up from 
Central and bade him make a final test of 
all the telephones in those offices. He went 
into Stowell’s private room to try the desk 
instrument there and just as he bowed his 
head the door of the outer room opened 
and Mrs. Carney dawned on him with 
much the same effect that she was accus- 
tomed to producing. 


“Where is Mr. Stowell ?” she demanded, 
pausing in the doorway. “I want to see 
him right off,” she spoke in a very _per- 
emptory manner and her hearer under- 
stood immediately that when she wantcd 
to see or do anything right off she gen- 
erally accomplished her desire. 

“Mr. Stowell’s gone out, ma’am,” he 
said, hastily, “but he’ll be back in just a 
minute.” 

“Oh, how annoying!” she exclaimed, 
with her bird-like rapidity of utterance. 
“Well, I suppose I’ll have to wait. I’m 
late and this is my just due,” and then 
she rustled silkily into a chair. 

The boy tried the telephone, and then 
took a seat in the outer room where he 
could see her through the doorway. He 
couldn’t go away because of his instruc- 
tions and then, too, she was so well worth 
looking at that the action was very sen- 
sible on his part. 

By the time he had looked her well over 
for the third or fourth time she became 
conscious of his interest, lifted her eyes 
and smiled. No pretty woman but knows 
ner strong point; no pretty woman but 
loves to feel its force reflected in the ad- 
miration of even a telephone-boy. 

“Well!” she said, with that smile that 
revealed teeth as white, but not as large, 
as his own. 

He smiled, too. 

“Come here,” she said. 

He obeyed. 

“What were you thinking when I 
caught you looking at me?” 

He hesitated. 

“Don’t be afraid; tell me.” 

“T was wonderin’ if you was a actress.” 

She laughed ringingly but not loudly. 

“Clever boy,” she commented. 

“Then you are one, ma’am?” 


“Yes, I play the part of—’ 


> she 


stopped, her eyes danced; “don’t you 
wonder what part I play?” she asked mis- 
chievously. 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“J’1l tell you; I play the part of a lady, 
and I play it night and day. But I’d 
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really”—very lively and naughty—*I’d 
like to have been a boy—full of pranks 
and wild schemes—and I’d give all my 
long hair and my long skirts and low 
sweet voice away in a minute if I might 
only race and be free.” 

His eyes rounded outward. He did not 
altogether follow her. She looked at him 
and her eyes kept dancing more and more. 

“And you?” she queried; “what part 
do you play?” 

He looked at her and suddenly his own 
spirits became ignited. 

“I’m playing a telephone-boy,” he said, 
with a widening grin, “but I’m really an 
English earl.” 

She laughed. 

“Delightful,” she declared, “very good 
indeed. Only I was telling the truth. By 
nature I really should enjoy tomboy- 
hood.” 

His grin developed alarmingly. 

“Yes, ma’am. And I’m telling the 
truth, too. I really am an earl. It’s a 
secret and no one knows yet, but I’m the 
claimant to the Tunstall estate in chan- 
cery.” 

At that she laughed outright and was 
so tremendously amused that his grin 
faded into earnestness and he repeated 
with the utmost seriousness. “Yes, ma’am. 
I really am.” Then she sobered quickly. 

“You poor boy,” she said, pityingly. 
“Who has been trying to make you believe 
that?” 

“No one, ma’am. It’s so. I’ve got the 
Bible and all the papers, as proves who I 
be, an’ when my great-uncle died they 
come over an’ hunted me up.” 

“And you believe it?” she said, still 
earnestly and pityingly. 

“Yes, ma’am. Because I know it’s so. 
I’m Charles Edward Augustus Salton- 
stall an’ I know my great-uncle was Lord 
Tunstall. I’ve got good lawyers an’ I 
know I ain’t bein’ fooled. They wouldn’t 
hire no detective to follow me if I wasn’t 
the real thing.” 

“And do they hire a detective to follow 
you?” 
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“Yes, ma’am.” 

She became excessively grave. 

“If that is all true’—she said—“if 
that is all true, why do they allow you to 
continue at work?” 

“Well, ma’am, you see it’s like this. 
With me it’s honor afore everything, an’ 
my month ain’t up till two weeks more, so 
I says Ill leave a clean bill in the tele- 
phone afore I picks up my property, and 
so I stays an’ sticks it out.” 

“Ts there much property with the 
title?” she asked. Queer expressions of 
doubt and curiosity kept flitting over her 
face, but he felt that he was gaining 
ground. 

“Yes, ma’am. About a million.” 

She looked at him in surprise and then 
she clasped her hands and spoke as one 
speaks who is in earnest. 

“Who has told you that that is much? 
Why, there are three or four places to 
keep up. I know about the Tunstall es- 
tate. It’s all land. You'll have your 
whole income eaten up in that way. They 
mustn’t lead you to suppose that you are 
to be rich.” 

The earl looked slightly dazed. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, feebly. 

“How old are you?” 

“T’m nineteen, ma’am.” 

“Dear me, you are old to have to begin 
life all over again! You’ll have to go to 
work and be taught how to be an English 
earl. You’ll have to tutor for all of ten 
long years before you’ll be passable. You 
see you’re too old to go to a public 
school.” 

“T’ve been to public school, ma’am,” he 
hastened to assure her. 

A smile flitted across her face. 

“So I perceived,” she said, kindly ; “but 
the English public school differs from 
ours in that it takes the article before it. 
You couldn’t go there at your age. They 
come out before they’re your age and go 
into the Guards. But you’re too small 
for the Guards,” she added, pity and con- 
solation commingling in her tone; “all 
you can do will be to get a tutor and go 
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in for hard labor with him. He’ll teach 
you everything: how to hold your fork, 
how to hold your tongue, and, perhaps, 
how to hold your own; but it’s doubtful 
if any one can teach you how to do that 
under the circumstances.” And she looked 
at him with unfeigned sympathy and 
sighed with depressing deepness. 

“T always wanted to learn more,” he 
said after a slight pause. 

“You'll have your wish,” she told him. 
“You'll learn a great deal more. You’ll 
have unexceptional opportunities of 
learning fairly thrust down your throat. 
And some of the lessons will be awful.” 
Her eyes became retrospective. ‘Wait till 
you go among your fellow noblemen for 
the first time; they don’t take very kindly 
to American countesses—I can’t fancy 
how they'll treat an American earl, but 
unless your tutor does a remarkably fine 
piece of work you will feel thoroughly 
wretched ; you’ll find out that there are—” 
she stopped short. “Oh, you poor, poor 
boy!” she said, softly but fervently. 

The telephone-boy looked sober for a 
minute, but then some secret reflection ap- 
peared to buoy him up. “I reckon I'll 
come through all right,” he said. 

“T hope so,” said Mrs. Carney, hearti- 
ly; “but, dear me, how long Mr. Stowell 
is. Must you wait until he comes back?” 

“Yes’m. He said so.” 

She looked thoughtful; he went on 
presently. 

“You won’t say nothin’ about me tellin’ 
you; will you, ma’am? It’s a dead secret 
an’ I’m swore to it.’ 

“Of course not. You can trust me. 
How soon are you going?” 

“T don’t just know,—they have to send 
to London first and establish my claim—” 

She started—the arc-light of her femi- 
nine intuition shone suddenly over all. 

“Is Mr. Stowell your lawyer?” she 
asked. “Is it your business that Mr. 
Geddes goes to London about to-night? 
Oh, it is, isn’t it?” 

The boy’s face paled quickly, his mouth 
opened, a tremor ran over him. 
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“For heaven’s sake, ma’am, don’t say 
nothin’,” he said, his hands shaking; ‘‘oh 
my, what made me say a word!” 

His distress was so acute that she 
smothered all other emotions in a pity that 
reassured. 

“T won’t tell,” she said—‘truly, I 
won't.” 

“Not a soul?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“You know what Mr. Stowell is, 
ma’am! Why, he’d skin me alive.” 

“You shan’t be skinned,” said Mrs. 
Carney. “I pledge you my word.” 

“But when he comes in he’ll look at me 
an’ look right through me an’ know with- 
out telling,” cried the unhappy earl. 

He was so white and so shaky that his 
companion felt forced to acquiesce in his 
views, 

“IT wonder if it wouldn’t do to let you 
go, and I'll stay here until Mr. Stowell re- 
turns,” she suggested, kindly. 

“Oh, that’s askin’ too much of you, 
ma’am.” 

“IT don’t care,” she laughed,—“a trifle 
like that for you, milord!’—she laughed 
again and nodded charmingly. 

“What’ll you say to him?” he asked. 

“T’l] say you were ill?” 

““Won’t he be mad when he comes back 
and finds you waitin’ here alone, ma’am?” 

Mrs. Carney smiled. 

“No,” she said cheerfully, “he won’t be 
mad—I don’t think—and if he is mad I 
don’t care.” 

The boy took up his cap. She held out 
her hand. 

“Good-by and good luck,” she wished 
him gayly. 

She went over by the bookcase and med- 
itated while her eyes read titles without 
any meaning. 

“T wonder if that story was true,” she 
thought ; “it does seem hideously improb- 
able and yet I can fit a good many angles 
around recent happenings and this sud- 
den flight of Arthur’s is the biggest one 
of all. Such an Earl of Tunstall! such a 


’ 
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sprig of nobility! such a piece of fairy- 
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tale all through! Well, I can soon learn 
all that I want to know.” 

She tapped her fingers on the glass 
doors of the bookcase and smiled over 
her reserve of strength and in the same 
second Stowell entered behind her. 

She turned. 

“T kept you waiting,” he said, precip- 
itately. 

“Only for a minute,’ 

He glanced about. 

“Where is the boy—the fellow from 
the telephone office ?”’ he asked. 

“Gone,—I told him to go. It was get- 
ting late and I didn’t see why two busy 
people should hang idle on your pleas- 
ure.” 

“Are you here for my pleasure?” said 
Stowell, drawing a rather deep breath; 
‘you generally only come for my pains— 
and my pain.” 

Mrs. Carney laughed. She was daunt- 
less—of that temperament which leads 
sparrows to fool around cats. 

“T came to-day to sign papers,” she re- 
minded him; “where are they?” 

Then he brought them from the other 
room. 

She went to the desk and took off her 
glove preparatory to writing. 

“Now for my attempt at gaining 
knowledge,” she thought, dipping a pen 
in the ink. “Where do I sign?” she asked 
aloud. 

Stowell stooped and indicated. 

“Are they all the same?” she inquired. 

“Yes ; all the same.” 

“Then kindly get out of the light.” 
He walked across the room and let the 
shades up to the top. The brilliant glow 
of late afternoon flooded the room. She 
glanced toward him. 

“Do you really think that Arthur will 
be successful in that affair?” she said, 
carelessly,—her eyes were on the signa- 
ture that her pen was perpetrating, but 
she felt Stowell’s start even as she sat 
there eight feet away. 


> she assured him. 
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“That affair!’ he exclaimed, and then 
he was quickly himself; “the hasn’t gone 
on anything that you know about,” he 
declared. 

Mrs. Carney looked up. 

“Will you swear that I don’t know all 
about it?” she asked. 

“What do you think that you know?” 
he demanded, amusedly. 

**A good deal.” 

“Impossible! He laughed again. 

She put the pen down, clasped her 
hands upon the desk, and read in his face. 

“Will you bet that I don’t know a good 
deal?” she asked. 

“I know that you can not know any- 
thing,” he declared; he came nearer as 
he spoke and leaned his elbow on the desk. 

“Shall we bet?” she asked. 

“But I shall be betting on a certainty.” 

“T also.” 

She was looking up irresistibly ; he was 
looking down dangerously. 

“Will you bet your hand?” he asked, 
with a sudden catching of his mustache 
between his teeth. 

She looked down at her hand. ‘“That’s 
more of a proposal than a proposition, 
seems to me,” she said. “I’d rather bet 
something less enduring.” 

“The most evanescent of things, then,” 
he said, with a meaning glance. “Instead 
of having to put up your money first you 
will only be called upon to put up your 
mouth at last.” 

“But I’m betting on a certainty,” said 
she, beginning to draw on her glove. 

Stowell picked up the papers and went 
toward the safe. “So am I,” he re- 
minded her; “and I will endow a bed in 
your hospital if I lose.” He was in the 
farther room now. 

“Oh, delightful,” she clapped her 
hands; “it’s a bargain then?” she called 
out. 

“A bargain,” he answered. Then he 
heard the door close and turned quickly. 

She was gone. 


[ro BE CONCLUDED] 











THE CHILD WITH THE VIOLIN 
By Roscoe Gilmore Stott 


HE bow glides tenderly across the strings, 
And half a mother-like caress it seems; 
A plaintive lyric into being springs 
From out a close-walled labyrinth of dreams. 
The soft eyes gaze into a far-off Land, 
A Land of hopes and fears, of tangled ways 
That lead to shadow-castles where the mountains stand, 
Beyond the low-swung valley dense with haze. 


What matter it that stronger finger-tips 

Call grander themes from out those wooden lips? 
What matter it that older eyes may see 

A clearer vision in Futurity? 

’T is thine, my heart, to learn some sweeter truth— 
Some untold story from the song of Youth. 











MY AUNT AMELIA 


By Benjamin Stevenson 


AUTHOR OF “EVAN ANDERSON’S POKER PARTY,” ETC. 
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F course, every one is more or less 

O that way; I am myself; but Aunt 

Amelia was the worst case I ever 

heard of. She carried it to the verge of 

insanity—not carried it, either; it carried 

her. She could not help it, I suppose; at 
any rate she didn’t. 

You don’t know what I mean, but a girl 
is supposed to talk all round a thing in 
trying to say it. My grandfather used to 
say: “If a woman ever knows her own 
mind, she is never able to express it very 
well.” Some people said he was crabbed, 
but I never thought so. He wanted you to 
say what you had to say and to get 
through. 

I lived with grandfather until he died, 
then I came to live with Aunt Amelia. I 
was eighteen years old then, and a girl of 
that age has to live with somebody ; but I 
think she needed me as much as I needed 
her, for she lived by herself and in a big 
house with a big yard, and worried about 
a lot of imaginary troubles. She must at 
least have been lonesome before I came. 

Purlingbrook is not a large town, but it 
is all there, as Harry says. It’s a county 
seat, and has the whole Square full of 
stores, and then some on the side streets. 
It has electric lights and waterworks, and 
some of the streets are paved with asphalt 
and some with bricks, and some are not— 
mostly the latter. It’s a pretty town, 
though; it is rolling and has big shade 
trees, and the standpipe is on the top of 
the highest hill, and can be seen for miles 
as you come to the town—or as you go 
away, for the matter of that. Aunt Amelia 
lives in one of the prettiest streets, and has 
some of the biggest shade trees in her own 
yard—trees that the electric light on the 


corner can not possible penetrate. A leafy 
screen from the street, as Harry says—or 
from the porch, either. 

Aunt Amelia said when I first came: 
“Now, Niece, you must call me ‘Auntie,’ 
because, although I am a spinster, I am 
getting along, and it shows more respect.” 

I don’t like the name “Auntie,” except 
for a nice old darky woman, and I pro- 
tested ; but she was firm. She said I could 
call her “Aunt Amelia” when there were 
but the two of us together, otherwise it 
was to be “Aunty.” I agreed, because I 
concluded from what I saw that there were 
not many visitors, and anyway, what dif- 
ference would it make to me? If it pleased 
her, that was enough. 

In Purlingbrook people raise their own 
gardens, and Aunt Amelia raised hers 
back of the house. But I don’t see much 
use in it, as I told her, for there are some 
very good green groceries in town. She 
has a man dig up the ground in the spring 
with a plow and plant the seeds, and then 
she cultivates it herself. I used to try to 
help her, but one day I hoed up the beans 
and left a nice row of jimson weeds. After 
that she would never let me go into the 
garden again—not even to gather stuff 
for the table. She said she was afraid I 
would bring in a mess of catnip for lettuce 
if she did. I may not have known very 
much about that sort of thing, but I knew 
lettuce from catnip, anyway, because I 
had to take some once, and remembered the 
odor of it. 

She had a good joke on me about gar- 
dening the first year I was there—or 
might have had, if she could have seen a 
joke; but to her there was no such thing 
as humor. Life, if it wasn’t a tragedy or. 
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on the border of one, was a serious thing. 
A glance at those glasses of hers would 
tell you that not a ray of humor ever en- 
tered or escaped through them. 

This happened one day early in spring, 
when she said she was going to start to- 
mato and cabbage plants. She had the 
cabbage seed in some little packages she 
got at the grocery, with alluring pictures 
of white-bonneted women and girls stand- 
ing waist deep in a cabbage patch, but the 
tomato seeds she had saved herself, and 
asked me to get them for her. She said 
they were in the cellar on the hanging 
shelf, away from the mice, and were 
marked so I could not miss them. I went 
down into the cellar, and sure enough, 
there they were, in self-sealing cans la- 
beled “tomatoes.” She did not say how 
many she wanted, so I took up two cans, 
to be sure I would have enough. You 
should have seen her face when I came 
in! She wears glasses that hook behind 
her ears, but when she saw me coming with 
a can of tomatoes in each hand her face 
changed so that her glasses dropped off 
and fell in a box of dirt. 

“Why, Fanny!” she exclaimed, “those 
are tomatoes !”’ 

“Well, wasn’t that what you wanted?” 
I asked. “I thought you said tomatoes.” 

“Those are canned tomatoes; those are 
to eat; you don’t plant them. I want to- 
mato seed.” 

“Well, haven’t these got seeds in 
them?” I asked. I did not fully under- 
stand her. All I knew was that I had made 
some silly mistake. 

““No—yes,” she said, “but they’ve been 
cooked ; they wouldn’t grow.” 

“These are the only ones I saw,” I an- 
swered. “How will I know the ones that 
haven’t been cooked?” For the life of me 
I couldn’t see what she was so astonished 
about. Of course I knew these were canned 
tomatoes and were to eat, but I supposed 
they took some of them and planted them. 
I never thought about the cooking part. 

“Why, you don’t plant tomatoes,” she 


said, wiping the earth off her glasses ; 
‘you plant the seeds.” 

“But all the cans looked alike to me,” 
I insisted. “How am I to know the ones 
that have not been cooked?” I was a little 
irritated by this time, for I was brought 
up in a city, and not supposed to know 
about gardens and such things. 

“Tomato seeds are not in cans,” she re- 
plied sarcastically, bringing her strong 
magnifying glasses to bear on me. “They 
are always tied up in little cotton bags. 
And written on the bag in ink is the word 
‘tomato seeds’. Take the tomatoes back. 
No, leave one can and we'll have it for 
dinner.” 


I found the seeds all right that time, “ 


but Auntie never saw a bit of joke in it. 
I think she felt sorry for me. She didn’t 
even tell it on me. I had to tell it myself. 
I told it to Harry, and I thought he would 
die. He told it to Martin, and they never 
got done teasing me about it. 

You see, Martin and Harry were both 
in the fire department; Martin was chief 
and Harry was driver. Martin used to be 
chief or captain or something of a depart- 
ment in St. Louis, and they got him here 
to reorganize and take charge when they 
put in the new waterworks. Harry is 
younger, but Martin got him because he 
knows about horses. He’s been a jockey 
and a cowboy—cow-puncher, as he calls 
it—and has driven a mail wagon and stage 
line out in the Rocky Mountains. He 
knows a whole lot about the world. I like 
a man to know a lot; I can’t stand a 
“greeny” boy. He’s been all around every- 
where. He’s been in Mexico and with the 
Rough Riders. He had just come from 
the Spanish war when he went to work at 
the fire department. 

Although the department is almost 
across the street from Auntie’s, and Mar- 
tin had been there three years, I don’t be- 
lieve he and Auntie would ever have known 
each other if I had not come here to live. 
He is about as timid and frozen-up as she 
is. I got acquainted with the department 
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pretty soon after I got there. I’d seen him 
around there from the first—that is, 
Harry—but we’d never been introduced. 

I was sprinkling the street one day 
when the department went out to a fire. 
As they went by at a furious rate he was 
holding on to the lines as if the horses 
were pulling the whole load by the bits. 
He was leaning back, and his hat was off, 
and his hair was blowing. I knew he was 
making a show of it to impress somebody. 
As they passed he shouted: “Little girl, 
turn that water off !” 

I didn’t do it. I don’t like to be called 
“little girl,” even if I am small. I was still 
sprinkling when they got back, but they 
came the other way, and I was afraid they 
did not see me. After a while, however, he 
came down to where I was and said, a little 
more politely: ‘Miss, don’t you know you 
must turn the water off when there is a 
fire?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“T told you so as we went by,” he con- 
tinued. 

“Tt sounded to me as if you were speak- 
ing to a little girl somewhere,” I replied, 
not turning my head even. 

“T was,” he said. 

“Did she turn it off?” I asked. 

“T don’t think she did,” he answered. 

“Maybe she would have obeyed if the 
order had come from some one of more im- 
portance,” I suggested, and gave him a 
look to let him know I meant it. 

“I'd like to know if she would,” he 
asked, a grin beginning to spread over his 
face. 

“Perhaps; and if the tone had been 
polite.” 

“You know you are subject to a fine if 
you sprinkle while there is a fire,” he said, 
with a meanish look. 

“T did not,” I answered with scorn; 
“and I'll not know it until I hear it from 
some one in authority.” 

But I could not get ahead of him—and 
I don’t like a fellow that I can get ahead 
of, either. 
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“Then I will hunt up the town mar- 
shal,” he said, “and he can take you before 
the mayor. Would that be authority 
enough?” 

“It would be better than a_ horse 
jockey, at least,” I answered, changing 
the water from a spray to a stream and 
sprinkling the dust close to his feet. “But — 
you won’t find the marshal so near here,” 
I added. 

“Do you think so?” he said, backing 
away and looking a little silly. 

“Yes, I think so.” I saw the other fire- 
men around the entrance of the fire house 
laughing, but I did not know that he had 
bet with them that he would make me stop 
sprinkling. 

“But you must stop,” he insisted. 

“When I get through,” I answered. 
‘And you seem to be standing right where 
I want to settle the dust.” 

“But the fire is still on,” he persisted, 
moving over upon the sidewalk. 

I knew he was fibbing, because the fire- 
men had all come back, and I looked at 
him to see what sort of a face he could tell 
an out-and-out one with, and then I saw a 
mean look in his eye. 

“Will you stop?” he repeated, leaning 
against the picket fence. 

“Not until I get ready,” I answered 
emphatically. 

“Then I will have to turn it off for 
you,” he said, leaning over the fence and 
reaching for the wrench. 

And he did turn it off, the impudent 
thing. But the last of the water was not 
wasted on the dust of the street. It served 
a better purpose. You should have heard 
the roar of laughter that greeted him as 
he went dripping back to the engine 
house. 

But Auntie was scandalized. Her eyes 
were twice as large as her spectacles when 
I came in the house. She had been watch- 
ing the whole performance through the 
slats of the blinds. I was shocked myself 
after I had done it, but I was angry. His 
impudence! But Auntie was more than 
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shocked; she was horrified. I don’t think 
she forgave me for a long time. She was 
awfully prim herself, and to say anything 
more to a man than “yes, sir,” or “no, 
sir,’ was unladylike. I think she never 
had a beau except Martin. I don’t believe 
a man ever got close enough to her before 
to claim that he was really acquainted 
with her—except, of course, the grocer or 
dry goods man, and with them she would 
quarrel half a day for a cent. 

And that is the way I first became ac- 
~ quainted with the fire department. After 
that they all used to come down when I 
was sprinkling—not all at once—and talk 
to me. They said I had the special privi- 
lege of sprinkling while there was a fire. 
One of them, a funny fat fellow who had 
bet with Harry that time, gave me a paper 
elaborately written out, signed by the 
mayor—or supposed to be—and the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and all the con- 
gressmen, and two or three kings—the 
Magna Charta brought down to date, as 
the fellow said—permitting me to sprinkle 
when there was a fire, and even when there 
was no water in the main. 

Auntie got used to them coming round 
at last, and even got so she could talk to 
them herself. She seemed to gentle down, 
as Harry expressed it. And he said he 
thought with more handling she could, 
after a while, be broken to double harness. 
He and Martin would come down some- 
times of evenings, because it was near 
enough to be called in case of fire, and 
Auntie would sit primly far away on the 
veranda and talk in cultivated tones. Once 
when they were called away to go to a fire, 
and cut right across the yard and jumped 
the fence, she almost got excited, and ex- 
claimed: “My! isn’t it grand the way they 
rush into danger. That’s just the way 
they say war horses are. They may never 
come back alive from any of these fires.” 

“That’s so, Aunty,” I answered, “and 
Harry beat Martin over the fence.” 

“Oh, Fanny, you are so unpoetical!” 
she exclaimed. “And, Fanny, I don’t 
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believe I like to be called ‘Auntie’ as well 
as I thought I would. It’s too old-sound- 
ing for me. It is suited to an old lady, 
some one close to forty, at least. You had 
better call me ‘Aunt Amelia’ all the time. 
But do you appreciate that brave ma— 
those brave men may break a limb or be 
burnt to a sizzlin’ at any of these fires?” 

“Yes, I do,” I answered; “but Harry’s 
not in so much danger, because he usually 
has the horses to attend to.” 

Accidents were Aunt Amelia’s hobby. 
She lived in continual dread of one to her- 
self, and dressed for it. That’s what I 
meant when I first began. She is not a 
coward; she would take as much risk as 
any one if she was dressed for it, so that 
she would look well when death came. I 
saw her stop a runaway horse one day, 
with two little children in the buggy, and 
she thought nothing of it. She got right 
in front of it and flung her arms and 
skirts, and the animal seemed to forget his 
own troubles and stopped in astonishment. 
I think he wanted to see what was the 
matter with her. I say she never thought 
anything of it—she didn’t until that night 
she found there was a hole in the heel of 
her stocking, and then she almost fainted. 

“Oh, Fanny!’ she exclaimed, “what if 
the horse had not stopped, and had broken 
my limb, and they had carried me to a 
doctor’s office! It would have been awful! 
I would have been disgraced !” 

That was just the way she was. She 
never went out that she did not dress for 
a broken leg. I suppose every one is more 
or less that way; I care for appearance 
myself. When I go for a new pair of 
shoes I always put on my best stockings. 
If I thought I was going to have an acci- 
dent, I would put on my best clothes 
throughout. The difference is that Aunt 
Amelia is always anticipating. something 
of the sort. 

But the accident that she lived most in 
dread of was fire. At any rate, that was 
the shape her worry took after sunset. 
Every night she prepared her treasures 
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for a hasty escape. Her silverware and, 


some jewelry, a note and a mortgage or 
two, the deed to her home, some keepsakes 
and some heirlooms she always kept in a 
box in the closet where she could lay her 
hand on it the darkest night. She had a 
fire stampede once every week or two at 
least. She would have spells of it some- 
times that would last her three or four 
nights in succession. She used to rout me 
out at eleven or twelve o’clock to go with 
her over the house and hunt fire. She 
would smell in the parlor, and she would 
smell in the kitchen, and she would listen 
and smell both in the cellar; and I, with 
a bed cover around me, would stand half 
asleep with one foot on the cold floor while 
I warmed the other one against my ankle. 

There came a bunch of nights along in 
the middle of September when Auntie had 
a bad case of fire-fever. I think every 
night for a week I had to get up and fol- 
low her over the house. I got tired of it. 
It wag cutting in on my sleep a whole lot, 
and I need a great deal of sleep, more than 
I usually get. One day I complained to 
her about it. I told her that I could not 
stand it, that we would catch our death of 
cold doing the fire-drill every night. “The 
house and the things in it are insured, 
aren’t they?” I asked; “so what is the use 
of worrying so much?” 

“Tt is not the value of the house,” she 
replied, “but we might be burnt up in it. 
And think how our charred remains would 
look when they dig them out—not a stitch 
left on them.” 

“Oh, I don’t care how they would look,” 
I exclaimed. “I would just as lief die that 
way as to die of pneumonia in a bed with 
lace on the pillow-cases. But anyway, 
Harry would save me, and Martin would 
you, if the house should catch fire.” 

Aunt Amelia’s face took on a queer ex- 
pression. She looked startled. Her eyes 
seemed about the size of eggs through her 
glasses. 

“Do you suppose they would come right 
into the room,” she asked, with a combina- 
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tion of wonder and terror in her voice, 
“and take you out?” 

“Of course; that’s their business,” I 
replied. 

“T would rather be burnt up than that !” 
she exclaimed. “But we could lock the 
door,” she added, with a little hope. 

“They would chop it down; they carry 
axes for that purpose. But if they could 
get in at the door,” I went on, “we could 
escape that way. They usually carry peo- 
ple down a ladder.” 

“Carry them down a ladder?” she re- 
peated in a whisper—she hadn’t breath 
enough to say it aloud. “They don’t do 
that, do they? Oh, how awful!” 

“Yes, they put a ladder up to the win- 
dow when the stairs are on fire, and carry 
you down that way.” 

“We—we might fasten the windows,” 
she added hopelessly. 

She did not say any more, but along in 
the afternoon I saw her poring over a 
newspaper, holding it close to her nose, so 
that she could see better. Her eyes were 
moving around and around, as if she was 
examining something in detail. I sup- 
posed she was looking over a mill-end or 
closing-out sale, for she was a great bar- 
gain-chaser. She read advertisements as 
carefully as a broker the stock market. I 
have seen her when she was poring over a 
newspaper suddenly lay it down, go up- 
stairs and dress for an accident, then 
hurry up town. Later she would come 
back with a twist of wrapping paper con- 
taining a handkerchief or card of safety- 
pins. She would hold them triumphantly 
up and say “Three cents,” or “Seven 
cents,” or whatever the bargain had cost 
her. 

This time she brought the newspaper to 
me and asked: “Do you suppose those are 
as pretty as the pictures?” 

It was a cut of those bargain-day, 
ninety-eight-cent, between-nine-and-ten- 
o’clock dreams of night-dresses, made of 
muslin and gorgeously trimmed with in- 
serting and lace. 
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“T don’t know,” I answered; “perhaps 
they are. The only way to tell is to see 
them.” 

“T’ll go see them,” she replied, and in a 
few minutes was on her way up town. 

In half an hour she was back, and her 
eyes were sparkling with pleasure. “It’s 
lucky we never have had a fire yet,’ she 
said. “Do you know I never thought of 
that before? You can’t tell when firemen 
may rush in on you; you have to be pre- 
pared all the time. With defective flues 
and lamps and things, and spontaneous 
combustion, you can’t tell when something 
may happen. This one is a heap nicer 
than the ninety-eight-cent ones; this cost 
two-forty-eight. Those others looked 
cheap.” 

“Two-forty-eight !” I exclaimed. “Why, 
you could make one for less than that.” 

“T know, but then it wouldn’t be so 
nice; and it would take several days, and 
we might have a fire right away.” 

Well, for two weeks she slept in her 
two-forty-eight gown every night and 
laundered it every day. During that time 
we had several stampedes, but they were 
not so bad as usual. Aunty was afraid of 
soiling the trimming at an inopportune 
moment, so we never went as far as the 
cellar. We often did not even go down 
stairs, but simply listened and smelt in 
the hallway at the top. I was thankful to 
the gown for some things, anyway. 

But the performance of the daily laun- 
dering became irksome after a while. To 
relieve this she adopted the plan of laying 
the lace poem, nicely done up, on a table 
within easy reach of the head of her bed. 

We drilled out—as Harry says when 
they go to a fire—pretty often for a while, 
but only once, I think, was she so sure the 
time had come that she donned the cascade 
of lace. This was due to the ringing of 
the fire bells and a perceptible odor of 
smoke at the same time. Aunty certainly 
changed garments in a hurry. I don’t 
know where the odor came from, but the 
fire was in a distant part of town. 
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Finally the fire microbe that had been 


‘working in her brain seemed to wear itself 


out, and for several weeks I enjoyed un- 
broken slumber. Aunty had so relaxed in 
her vigilance that the table was not set at 
the head of the bed any more; it had been 
relegated to a place across the room, but 
the white fire-shroud was carefully draped 
across it. I know she did not sleep well on 
moonlight nights for watching it in the 
dim light, admiring every fold, and plan- 
ning how she would take hold of it to get 
it on with the greatest speed when the 
moment came. 

She still further relaxed when she came 
fully to appreciate how well she was 
equipped to withstand a fire. She seemed 
to sleep more peacefully, and not to snore 
so fitfully as she used to. There was not 
so much of strangling and gasping, due, 
perhaps, to smoky dreams, as there had 
been. 

One night, after Harry and Martin had 
spent the evening at the house, she was 
very much agitated. Harry and I ‘sat on 
the porch, although the evenings were get- 
ting rather cool, while Martin and Aunt 
Amelia stayed in the parlor. I had a 
shawl around me. When Martin came out 
to go home he seemed in particularly fine 
spirits. He talked louder than usual, and 
slapped Harry on the back. “Old man,” 
he exclaimed, “we must be getting back to 
our duty. We can’t enjoy these pleasures 
always; we have to work.” He pulled my 
ear and said: “Little girl, do you know 
you must turn the water off when there is 
a fire?’ and made two or three other rather 
pointless remarks. 

When I went into the parlor the first 
thing I saw was Aunt Amelia’s eyes shin- 
ing like coals behind her glasses. And 
she was all in a tremble. She did not have 
anything to say, except to answer simple 
questions, and then her thoughts were not 
on what you asked her. Her mind seemed 
to be in a haze as we went upstairs. She 
did not look the house over as usual; I 
fastened the doors and windows—a thing 
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she seldom trusted me to do. She started 
to follow me up without putting out the 
parlor lamp. I called her attention to it, 
and she said “Oh, yes,” and went back 
and blew it out. Upstairs I thought she 
must have forgotten how to undress, she 
sat in a chair so long. 

“Aunt Amelia, aren’t you going to 
bed?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, and then she 
broke down. She threw her arms around 
my neck and cried on my shoulder. 

“He says he loves me, and wants me to 
marry him!” she sobbed. 

I thought that was what the matter was 
before she said it, but my! it never affected 
me like that. He was a good deal more 
knocked out than I was. 

“Yes, he wants me to marry him,” she 
repeated a time or two, when she could 
get her breath. 

“Well, Aunty, I would do it if I were 
you,” I answered soothingly. 

“I’m going to,” she exclaimed with 
simple emphasis, as if surprised and hurt 
that I could doubt that she would. 

After a while she did not seem to suffer 
so much. She began to talk, and told me 
all about it—what he said and what she 
said. Some spirit that had been locked up 
in her for years must have broken loose, 
for I never knew her to talk so much be- 
fore. She was still talking when I went to 
sleep. 

Some time in the night I waked with a 
stinging sensation in my nose. I was 
coughing and felt choky. It smelt like 
smoke to me, but Aunty was sleeping like 
a child, and I thought if it was it would 
have waked her up. As I lay there and 
got more awake, I became convinced that 
it was smoke. I sat up in bed and sniffed 
the air. I was sure I could smell varnish. 

“Aunty,” I said, shaking her, “do you 
smell anything?” 

She opened her eyes with a start. 
“What!” she exclaimed. 

“Do you smell anything?” It was very 
evident to me now. 

She rolled her head around and pointed 
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her nostrils in the different directions of 
the room. “I believe I do smell some- 
thing,” she said. “What is it?” 

I had expected to see her fly out of bed, 
but she did not move. She had been chas- 
ing imaginary fire odors so long that her 
sense of smell had apparently become per- 
verted, and she did not recognize the real 
thing now. 

I got up and went to the door. When I 
opened it a great quantity of smoke 
poured into the room from the hallway. I 
had sense enough to close the door in- 
stantly, then, rushing to the window, I 
opened it and shouted at the top of my 
voice, “Fire! Fire!” They heard me at 
the engine house, for I soon saw shadows 
passing quickly across the windows. Then 
some one ran out of the front door and 
called “Where?” 

“Here! Here!” I answered. 
Wilson’s !” 

Then I made a light and began dress- 
ing as fast as I could. Aunty was up and 
flying around the room like a mad person. 
She did not seem to know what she was 
doing. 

“Hurry up and dress,” I exclaimed. 
“We must get out of here as quickly as 
we can.” 

But she did not answer me. She had 
set her treasure box out, and was digging 
in the closet apparently for other things 
she wanted to save. 

“Hurry up,” I repeated, “the hall is 
getting full of smoke. We will have to 
hurry.” 

“Where is it; oh, where is it?” she 
cried. 

“Tjon’t mind where it is,” I exclaimed. 
“Put on your clothes and then look for it, 
whatever it is. 

I had plenty of time to dress before the 
smoke got very thick in the room, al- 
though it was pretty choky, but when I 
had finished, Aunt Amelia was still in the 
closet crying, “Where, oh, where is it?” 
And clothes were coming out as if there 
was an eruption in the closet. I saw her 
best black dress with the wire rack that 
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held it come somersaulting over her head 
and collapse on the floor. Then came her 
winter jacket with a shower of mothballs. 
A gray alpaca dress followed. Then ap- 
parently a whole drawerful of linen was 
sent sprawling behind her. 

“Aunty, Aunty, please put your clothes 
on,” I begged; “we must be getting out 
of here, the smoke is becoming awful. I 
hear them breaking in the door down 
stairs.” 

I got no answer but a fur muff in my 
face. 

“Aunty, you must,” I insisted ; “I don’t 
think we can get down the stairs now, I 
hear the fire crackling there. Do hurry 
up; I have the box.” 

I went to the window and saw the end of 
a ladder being raised above the edge of 
the porch roof. Then I saw Martin’s 
helmeted head appear between the points 
of the ladder. 

I ran back to the closet. “Aunty,” I 
cried, “here comes Martin. Put something 
around you and let’s go. We can’t stay 
here any longer; it’s suffocating.” 

At Martin’s name she flared up in the 
closet like a frightened horse. “Tell him 
to stay out,” she screamed. “He can’t 
come in here.” 

Just then his face appeared at the win- 
dow. “Girls! Girls! he cried, “come on, 
you will have to go down the ladder, the 
stairway is on fire.” 

Aunty saw him, and with a gasp 
seized the knob of the closet door and 
pulled it to on herself. “Get out!” she 
screamed ; “Fanny, tell him to stay out.” 

“Where is she; where is my darling?” 
he exclaimed, climbing in at the window, 
apparently about as crazy as she was. 
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“In there,” I said, pointing toward the 
closet. 

He seized the knob and with one mighty 
jerk the door swung open. 

Aunty had at last realized that there 
was no more time to be lost and had util- 
ized her brief stay in the darkness of the 
closet industriously, if not very effec- 
tively. She had put on over her every-day 
nightgown whatever garment had come to 
her hand. She had an old dresswaist on 
that was fastened to a skirt; the skirt was 
hanging behind. A collar was around her 
neck, but unfastened; a pair of shoes was 
in one hand, and in the other was the 
dream of inserting and lace, the elu- 
sive, the two-forty-eight night-dress. 
When she saw what she held she cried, 
“There it is. Go out, Martin, just a min- 
ute; please go out.” 

“There isn’t time, Amelia; you will be 
suffocated,” he exclaimed, and dragged 
her to the window. I threw a bed cover 
around her, and he pulled and I pushed 
until we got her out. Then he picked her 
up in his arms and carried her down the 
ladder, still holding the treasured gown in 
her hand. I followed with the box. I 
thought I heard a laugh from the unsym- 
pathetic crowd that had gathered around, 
but I could hardly blame them. 

The house was not entirely destroyed. 
It was damaged, but they got the fire out 
pretty soon. We are living in it now, but 
this is several years afterward, and Mar- 
tin and Aunt Amelia are married. Mar- 
tin is not with the fire department any 
more; he is mayor now. Harry is with it 
yet, and Martin thinks he will be made 
chief this fall. If he is, we are going to be 
married ourselves. 
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AVE you ever been home? 

You have had, of course, a house in 
which you lived, a yard you called your 
own, a place on which you paid taxes, and 
for which you designed improvements. But 
really, has it been home? 

If so, singular good fortune has been 
yours. Many of us, build we as well as we 
may, miss, somehow, the way home. We do 
not, many of us, inherit ancestral acres, but 
almost all of us have a longing for them— 
not so much because they represent posses- 
sions, as because they enrich our imagina- 
tions by linking us with a definite past. We 
like to be made a part of history, and if 
circumstances or our own limitations keep 
us from distinguishing ourselves personally, 
then at least we wish to be woven into the 
fabric of history by means of our families. 
Let -us be as flamboyantly democratic as we 
please, let us affect scorn of our ancestors 
abroad and at home, yet in “the heart’s deep 
core” is a wistfulness which is seldom satis- 
fied. We want to run our roots into whole- 
some ground, and to become part and parcel 
of some community. Nomads we are, we 
Americans, to a great extent, but the tasks 
of taming the wilderness, building the cities, 
making the highways and creating the in- 
dustries are responsible for this. We were, 
and are, the victims of one of those mysteri- 
ous and compulsory world movements, such 
as sent the Romans through Gaul to Britain, 
or the Cossacks over the Siberian steppes, or 
the Spanish swarming through South Amer- 
ica. An irresistible power has driven us to 
our nation-making performances, and we 
could not have rested if we would. But un- 
derneath all the bravado, the indifference, 
the aggressiveness, lies that indestructible 
longing for meadows, groves, gardens and 
door steps with which our existence might 
be identified—which our fathers bequeathed 
us, and which our children might inherit. 

“The Wanderer” is, perhaps, the most ap- 


pealing song that the greatest of balladists 
ever penned, or the most sympathetic of 
lyricists ever set to inspired melody. It is 
the beauty of these fair cliffs, the reach of 
these green fields, the benediction of this 
wide door of our dreams which welcomes us 
as actual acres and thresholds never do, 

Some day, we think, we shall attain to it 
all—to those familiar pillars of the portico, 
to the hearth-stone, to the hospitable board, 
to the linden walk, the rose terrace, the 
clover meadows, the bee path and the maple 
grove. We shall know the fresh odor of the 
spring-house beneath the tulip trees, and the 
apotheosis of the sunrise seen from our best 
beloved hill. But the years pass, and still 
we work, knowing only the pavement; still, 
instead of neighbors, we have the city 
crowds; still, in lieu of homes, we have 
apartments; still we are superfluous to the 
community, and our desire for wide respon- 
sibilities fritters itself away in restless self- 
ish endeavor. 

In Florence Wilkinson’s new volume of 
poems are some lines in sympathy with this 
state of latent homesickness, this Heimweh 
from which we suffer in perpetuity, this 
“gal” of the Poles—the homesickness for a 
home that never was! 


My soul cries out with longing 
For that dear house, my home; 

It crowns the end of every way 
Down which I roam. 


It hath a portal open 
Unto the happy sun, 

And casements star-embroidered 
When day is done. 


* * * * * 
Yet have I never found it, 
Though still it beckons me 


With sweet and poignant promise 
Of what shall be. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT 


Outside her cabin on “La Touraine” June 14, sailing back 
to France with $150.000 profit from her American tour 
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—— Bernhardt has been finally denied 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, after 
years of agitation of the question. That 
Sir Henry Irving should have been knight- 
ed, and the peerless Ellen Terry received no 
royal favor; that Tennyson should have 
been made a peer, and George Eliot never 
so much as invited to meet her sovereign; 
that a number of agreeable masculine writ- 
ers should have knelt to receive a royal ac- 
colade and Mrs. Humphry Ward gone un- 
honored, is not fair or reasonable. It is a 
fact not to*be denied, that when the men ar- 
ranged the governments and apportioned 
honors and emoluments, they made the re- 
wards ‘for feminine ambition as meager as 
possible. But the reason now given out is 
that “from a business point of view Bern- 
hardt has long been insolvent,” and that she 
exhibits an inexcusable disregard for her lia- 
bilities. Our slight contribution to the ex- 
chequer and the ambition of the incompar- 
able Sarah was, it seems, entirely inade- 
quate. Let this be one more warning to the 
candidate for honors—that he or she come 
into the Presence with a clear balance-sheet. 


{* transpires that “Barbara,” the author 
of ‘The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” 
is really Mabel Osgood Wright, that inti- 
mate associate of nature both in her culti- 
vated and her wilding moods. Under the 
name of “Barbara” Mrs. Wright, the author 
of a dozen acknowledged volumes, has writ- 
ten, besides the popular book mentioned 
above, “People of the Whirlpool” and “At 
the Sign of the Fox.” Now comes “The 
Garden, You and I,” one of that agreeable 
company of books which are novels and yet 
not novels. This is a new and excellent 
fashion of writing. Such books “amble 
withal” and their ways are ways of pleas- 
antness and all their paths are peace. They 
relate usually to the inner life or the more 
intimate activities of the writer, and it may 
be that the popularity which books of this 
class have enjoyed has been due to the sense 
the reader has of being taken into the con- 
fidence of the author. Mrs. Wright, who 
emanates good cheer, suggests beautiful ac- 
tivities, and has, besides, a spontaneous man- 
ner of writing, is the one of all others to 
write of a lady’s garden and a lady’s letter- 
box as she has in “The Garden, You and I.” 
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SIR JOSEPH GEORGE WARD 
New Zealand's Premier, with his family. This photograph was taken during his visit to the United States 


F consummate cowards, who can exceed 

Dr. William J. Patterson, who, having 
committed a petty crime, sets up the plea 
that he has inherited criminal instincts, and 
can not escape his destiny? Dr. Patterson 
is a student of criminology, and he has be- 
come convinced that a person born with 
criminal instincts has no power to resist 
them. Environment, he says, does not make 
criminals; it is ancestors who arrange all 
that for a man. He is pleased to have 
proved his own logic and justified his own 
convictions concerning himself. He is a 
criminal, is willing to be allied with crimi- 
nals, and believes himself to have been de- 
signed for this from the beginning. Dr. 
Patterson is a graduate of Rush Medical 
College, of Chicago, and a student of crim- 
inology, but it would appear that his edu- 
cation is singularly limited. He has got 
hold of a shred of science, tickled his shal- 


low brain with a straw of knowledge, and 
now is pleased to conduct his life with the 
wantonness of a lunatic. He is the kind of 
an injurious, partly informed man, who, 
like Dr. Otto Weininger, of Germany, will 
vaunt his egotism, and with mean vanity 
disconcert a multitude of folk who like to 
think they are reactionary and original. 
These miserable half-truths have a menace 
in them that complete truth never can 
hold, and those who utter them may be 
looked upon as the enemies of society. It is 
true that there are such things as criminal 
instincts—they are physiological affairs. 
They belong to the body—the body, which 
is compact of mind as well as matter. But 
there is a cure for this disease, and no one 
needs to be told what it is. In the conscious- 
ness of the most ignorant and depraved lies 
the shining jewel of this truth. All men 
know that goodness is within them, even as 
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evil is. and that goodness is stronger than 
evi', because it is of the spirit, not of the 
mind, not of the body. This is no super- 
stition. It is a fact, and any one who at- 
tempts to deny it shows himself unacquaint- 
ed with history, psychology and religion, as 
well as inexperienced in life. He is aware 
even as he utters his heresies that he does so 
with an effort, and he is conscious of a re- 
sistance to something vital to himself. He 
seems to be pushing back something, or 
running away from something. The only 
satisfaction he derives from his abnormal 
action is that zest which comes when one is 
fighting, even in an evil cause. The horri- 
bleness of such an utterance as that of Dr. 
Patterson’s is that it furnishes every pessi- 
mistic, egotistic, indulgent youth with an 
excuse for opposing himself to the powers 
of goodness that lie within him. He whose 
virtues have not so grown as to make him 
conspicuous, is pleased to gratify his ego- 
tism by accentuating his vices so that he will 
eompel.attention. The obscurity of Dr. Pat- 
terson’s comprehension would have made it 
impossible for him to attain distinction in 
his professions, and he has therefore at- 
tracted attention to himself by the utterance 
of a fallacy. Distinguished physicians are 
not those who admit the inevitable fatality 
of disease, but those who devise successful 
means of combating it. They are not dis- 
couragers, but professional hearteners. If 
they give medicine, they administer yet 
more courage. If they admit that there are 
diseases which are, as yet, without a cure, 
they do not despair of discovering a remedy, 
and it is their glory to devote themselves to 
such disinterested search. A physician who 
gives up the figh is a disgrace to his profes- 
sion, and a man who argues the doom of a 
certain portion of the race is behind the 
times, a moral coward and a degenerate. 


ISS Fowler, the author of that unfor- 
getably clever novel, “Isabel Carna- 

by,” has written a second novel, “In Sub- 
jection,” in which she continues the divert- 
ing history of Isabel Carnaby as a married 
woman. Isabel always had plenty of amus- 
ing things to say, but she is not, after all, 
any more epigrammatic than her creator, 
who can write only in glittering little ax- 
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ioms. She says things so cleverly that it is 
difficult to determine whether she is right or 
wrong in her conclusions—and after all, it 
does not matter. Sometimes, however, she is 
accurate past peradventure, as, for example, 
when she says that if the men don’t come 
home to dinner, the women fail to get 
enough to eat. She is of the opinion that no 
woman can order a proper dinner alone. 
When men suppose that dinner goes on 
whether they are at home or not, they labor 
under a curious misconception. Arthur Pen- 
denys, writing about this melancholy fact, 
declares: “Some one once said that an ordi- 
nary woman’s favorite dinner is an egg in a 
drawifig-room. All women have a passion 
for something on a tray. To the masculine 
mind things on a tray are unsatisfying; but 
to the feminine they embody the very 
manna from heaven.” It is easy to under- 
stand that Arthur Pendenys or any other 
“masculine mind” might have trouble in 
comprehending the why and wherefore of 
this debilitated taste; but no woman would 
be at a loss to explain it. It comes from the 
fatigue which woman suffers as the result 
of her colossal task of feeding man. To 
nourish the human race is the appointed 
work of woman. At the very inception of 
life, this is her labor, and never can exist- 
ence be so fine, so free, so heroic or so beau- 
tiful, that she must not pause three times a 
day—or more—to bend her mind to the 
menu that shall please her lord. She has 
been accused of writing no epics; it is said 
that she is incapable of composing an ora- 
torio, of designing a cathedral, or conceiv- 
ing an heroic statue or painting a picture of 
the first quality. The retort is that she 
might have done something of the kind if 
the men had not been hungry so frequently 
and so insistently. To be the nourisher of 
the human race is an undertaking so pro- 
digious that it is a marvel that the mere ex- 
asperation of being chained to the larder 
has not made fiends or lunatics out of wom- 
en—and from squaw to countess, their suf- 
ferings in this regard have points of simi- 
larity. Is it any wonder then, that with the 
ever-hungry man out of the way, the wom- 
an seeks escape from the tyranny of food, 


and “eats strawberries by moonlight on a 
flowery bank?” 


LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE HON. HENRY WATTERSON 


Whose article “The Next National Campaign” appears in this number of THz Reaver 
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“eee Little Room,” that single book of 
short stories from the pen of one who 
might have written much with equal effect, 
Madeline Yale Wynne, has found republi- 
cation, after being for several years out of 
print. There are a number of good tales in 
this little book, but it is the titular tale which 
has given it fame. Mrs. Wynne tells stories 
with even greater effect than she writes 
them, and it must be something more than 
twelve years ago that chosen groups of 
friends heard her relating the fascinating 
and original story of a “little room” in an 





MADELINE YALE WYNNE 


old New England house which now was visi- 
ble and which now wes not, and which could 
be seen by some persons and not by others. 
The artists and writers of Chicago were 
about this time beginning to be conscious of 
each other, and to encourage sociability they 
fell into the way of meeting now here and 
now there, but chiefly at the studio of Miss 
Bessie Potter, the sculptor—now Mrs. Von- 
nah of New York. An informal organiza- 
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tion was finally formed, called “The Little 
Room,” in recognition of the similarities ex- 
isting between the society and Mrs. Wynne’s 
ghostly apartment. This society has now 
reached a membership of almost a hundred, 
and though it remains without officers, and 
almost without rules or regulations, it con- 
tinues, nevertheless, to show strong powers 
of cohesion. 

This is not the only society which Mrs. 
Wynne has inspired. She was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Deerfield Arts and Crafts 
Society, and is now its president. It is 
hardly necessary to explain that this society, 
famous for its blue and white embroideries 
of exquisite and singular design, and its 
basket-making, lifted an interesting old 
town, with a preponderance of unoccupied 
gentlewomen, from genteel poverty and 
monotony into a busy, prosperous commu- 
nity with an annual fair of extraordinary 
esthetic significance. Though Mrs. Wynne 
spends her winters in Chicago, her summers 
are passed in the old manor house in Deer- 
field, which has, for generations, been the 
retiring place of her family. Both in Deer- 
field and in Chicago Mrs. Wynne’s working 
hours are spent chiefly at her smith’s forge, 
for her artistic expression consists chiefly in 


i her jewelry, designed and executed by her- 


self.. Her necklaces, rings, clasps and fillets 
have more than a national reputation. Al- 
though she handles the most precious metals 
and jewels, it is in the manipulation of the 
less precious metals and jewels that she ob- 
tains her most individual effects. Mrs. 
Wynne has shown her abilities also as a 
painter both in oils and water colors, as a 
mural decorator and as a violinist. But un- 
deniably it is when the blue and green flames 
dance through the red on her forge, and 
when she is doing mysterious things with 
curious amalgams of metal, or devising en- 
amels as beautiful as jewels, or transform- 
ing pebbles of the beach or hillside into 
gems of unsuspected beauty, that she is most 
ardently the artist. This explains why, after 
writing so inimitable a book as “The Little 
Room,” she wrote no more. 


HE latest and, it will be thought by 
many, one of the best uses to which elec- 
tricity has been put, is the destruction of the 
mosquito. Maurice Chaulin, of Paris, is the 
man who has thought of electrocuting this 
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most obnoxious disturber of summer peace. 
He has devised and patented an apparatus 
with a cylindrical lantern with two rings, 
suspended one above the other and joined 
by parallel and vertical chains. These are 
connected with the source of electricity, 
which may be provided by a small accumu- 
lator in such a fashion that each of these 
little chains is always alive. In the center 
is some sort of a lamp that attracts those 
ardent lovers of luminosity, the mosquitoes 
and gnats. They touch the chains, and that 
instant is fatal for them. They are neatly 
“short-circuited,” and they buzz no more. 
They even forget what they meant by all 
their buzzing, or what occult reason they 
had for seeking the luminary. They are 
dead and done for. This apparatus can be 
placed in a room and the proper owner of 
the chamber be insured a comfortable night. 
All this was dilated upon at a recent meet- 
ing of the Académie de Médecine, in Paris. 
It is also thought worthy of cable transmis- 
sion that a device for protecting the rail- 
road employés in Senegal was mentioned at 
the meeting and listened to with interest by 
the learned body—this device being none 
other than the placing of wire netting over 
doors and windows. One of the members 
said that owing to this ingenious contri- 
vance, the number of days in the hospital 
for a single station fell from one hundred 


and thirty-nine days and ten employés in 


1902 to thirteen days and two employés in 
1904. It seems, to Americans, odd enough 
that this universal convenience should be re- 
ferred to in Paris as a novelty. 


NGLAND, which has been properly and 

justifiably horrified at the revelations 
made concerning American packing houses, 
will be yet more appalled at learning that 
the food products of her own country show, 
in many cases, an equally disgusting disre- 
gard for cleanliness and aseptic conditions. 
Two government inspectors, Miss Deane and 
Miss Suieres, have found conditions in the 
sausage, jam and chocolate factories of the 
most repulsive character. Apropos of all 
this, an interesting traveler, the Count of 
Turin, cousin of the King of Italy, who has 
been making a tour of America and Europe, 
says that after visiting several of the local 
London packing houses, he has come to the 
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conclusion that the Chicago establishments 
were the cleaner. The truth is, we require 
of wholesale purveyors a standard of clean- 
liness which we too frequently fail to en- 
force on our farms and in our bakeries. The 
American traveler who goes no farther than 
the local boarding house, the country inn, 
the urban hostlery or the railway eating sta-_ 
tion, has data enough for a startling culi- 
nary essay, were he minded to write it; and 
what goes on in our own kitchens is some- 
thing of which most of us were happier to 
remain in ignorance. 





Photograph by Gessford, N. Y. 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


The distinguished editor of the Century Magazine and 
author of numerous volumes of poems 


OR many years, wise, sane and middle- 

aged thinkers, safely past the romantic 
period, have urged public paternalism in 
the matter of marriage. This excellent and 
austere idea has found support chiefly in 
northern countries, where impulse is at a 
discount, and where good sense has ever 
been idealized. Dr. Francis Galton of Eng- 
land is responsible for the definite formula- 
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tion of this hitherto nebulous notion. 
Through his influence and with the co-oper- 
ation of the University of London, a chair 
of “natural eugenics” has been established. 
Eugenics, it must be known, is the study of 
the agencies under social control that may 
improve or impair the racial quality of fu- 
ture generations, either physically or men- 
tally. The senate of the London University 
has appointed Edward Schuster of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the Francis Galton Re- 
search scholarship in natural eugenics, and 
it will be the duty of this pioneer in a new 
science to investigate the history of classes 
and families and to deliver lectures and 
publish memoirs on the subject. 

The advocates of this new science are firm 
in their declaration that they are putting no 
handicaps on Cupid. Far from that, they 
wish themselves to be known as the friends 
and defenders of true love. They intend to 
establish an aristocracy for his benefit. Per- 
sons who wish to secure a certificate of eligi- 
bility may submit themselves to an examin- 
ing board, which will investigate family his- 
tories and personal health—moral and 
physical—and pronounce upon the fitness of 
the candidate for marriage. In time there 
will come to be a company of those pro- 
claimed fit guardians for the race of the 
future—men and women of intelligence, 
health, morality and good descent. In this 
democracy genius and wealth will lose their 
adventitious position in the mart of Cupid. 
An inheritance of marital fidelity, of per- 
sonal dignity, of intellectual ability and 
wholesome affection will be more desirable 
than millions or a detached talent to those 
who wish to stand among this new noblesse. 
The promoters of the scheme hope to see 
eugenic principles woven into the very fabric 
of the common conscience, so that the young 
man or woman in love will bear in mind 
that the continuation of an honorable fam- 
ily, or the founding of a new one is to be 
thought of. The diseased, the abnormal, the 
weaklings, the children of unfaithful par- 
ents will be the bachelors and spinsters. 
“Sound ideals and a high sense of responsi- 
bility should permeate the community,” 
writes Mr. Havelock Ellis, the eminent bio- 
logical psychologist, who is eloquent upon 
this subject; “‘first its finer and more distin- 
guished members, and then, by the usual 
contagion that rules in such matters, the 


whole body of its members. In time, no 
doubt, this would lead to concerted social ac- 
tion. We may reasonably expect that a time 
will come when if, for instance, as in a case 
known to me, an epileptic woman conceals 
her condition from the man she is marrying 
it would generally be felt that an offense 
had been committed serious enough to in- 
validate the marriage.” 

Thus those fortunate candidates who 
could avail themselves of a certificate, would 
be possessed of “patent of natural nobility.” 
The man or woman holding such a certifi- 
cate would be “one of Nature’s aristocrats 
to whom the future of the race might be left 
without further question.” 


[" is not alone what a man does for him- 
self and the development of his own gifts 
that makes him worthy of distinction; what 
he does for others in the way of encourage- 
ment and inspiration must also be taken into 
account. It is to Henrik Ibsen’s honor that 
he gave to Edward Grieg a great oppor- 
tunity, and in “Peer Gynt” furnished the 
inspiration from which Grieg’s masterpiece 
was evoked. In the year 1874 Ibsen wrote 
a letter to the young composer, asking his 
co-operation in his plan of giving a musical 
setting to his great poem. Ibsen knew what 
he wanted, and in a letter almost as man- 
datory as that of a gracious sovereign he 


made his desires known to the thirty-one-. 


year-old musician. 

“Nearly all of the fourth act is to be 
omitted at the performance,” writes Ibsen. 
“In its place I have imagined a great mu- 
sical tone-painting which suggests Peer 
Gynt’s gadding about the wide world; Amer- 
ican, English and French melodies might 
appear therein, and recur as motives. The 
chorus of Anitra and the girls is to be heard 
behind the curtain, sustained by orchestral 
music. Meanwhile the curtain rises and the 
spectators see, as in a dream, the tableau in 
which Solvejg, as a middle-aged woman, 
sits in the sunshine in front of her house and 
sings. After she has finished her song the 
curtain falls slowly, the music is continued 
by the orchestra, and proceeds to portray 
the storm at sea with which the fifth act 
begins.” 

To confidence such as this Grieg felt im- 
pelled to resvond with an achievement that 
shou'd justify it conclusively, and he wrote 
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music which to the most critical and patri- 
otic of Norwegians must have seemed worthy 
of the theme and of the labor that Ibsen had 
expended on it. Norwegians of ultra-na- 
tional taste are prone to consider “Peer 
Gynt” as Ibsen’s masterpiece, but it is not 
surprising that the admirers of Ibsen who 
have no traditional reasons for loving the 
story find the adventures of the ruffianly and 
restless hero not so moving at times as they 
are ridiculous. However, Peer Gynt remains 
as the very embodiment of Wanderlust, and 
his desertion of his own true love, his experi- 
ments with various Oriental beauties, and 
his eventual return to the “own true love,” 
who awaits him with Griselda-like fidelity, 
is quite in accord with old-world traditions— 
traditions against which Ibsen has been a 
passionate protestant. The stage production 
of “Peer Gynt” has never been an unquali- 
fied success, but Grieg’s music, rearranged 
for chamber presentation, has touched the 
acme of his achievement, and will live, prob- 
ably, when Ibsen’s poem has gone to that 
land of half-forgotten things where the 
second part of Goethe’s “Faust,” “Paradise 
Regained” and other works of philosophic 
poesy rest undisturbed by an incurious gen- 
eration. But, however this may be, the world 
owes Ibsen a debt for the timely encourage- 
ment he gave to Grieg. 


HE fame of Margaret Deland has been 

growing steadily for the last several 
years. It is true that no little furor was 
made over the publication of her first book, 
“John Ward, Preacher,” but the succeeding 
publications aroused much less interest, un- 
til, most happily, she confided to the public 
what was doing at “Old Chester.” Once the 
acquaintance of dear Dr. Lavender and his 
friends was made, no one with a grain of 
neighborliness in him was willing to part 
company with these good folk. And now 
the Old Chester chronicles have been capped 
by what is, unquestionably, the most power- 
ful book Mrs. Deland has yet written: “The 
Awakening of Helena Ritchie.” She has 
done a thing which one would have imagined 
difficult for arty American author, bound as 
they are to much reservation of speech, and 
a graceful obliviousness to sin or a too pro- 
found sorrow. She has told the story of 
Helena Ritchie, a woman of many domestic 
charms, of rare loveliness of nature, of in- 
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herent self-respect, who, nevertheless, runs 
counter to society’s laws and to her own bet- 
ter instincts, and places herself where all 
have a right to scorn her, and to brand her 
with epithets which are crushing to any 
woman. The sympathy which the reader 
feels with this poor soul, does not, however, 
mislead one into the supposition that Helena 
Ritchie has been justified in her act of social 
anarchy. On the contrary, there is every 
evidence that she has not; and the price she 
pays for her self-indulgence is too fearful 
to permit any one to indulge in the fallacy 
that the path of wrong has primroses in it. 

Mrs. Deland is a writer whose popularity 
is the result of work leisurely and conscien- 
tiously done. She has shunned publicity. 
Few know anything about her personal life. 
Born in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in 1857, 
and educated at private schools, she mar- 
ried in 1880 Mr. Lorin F. Deland of Bos- 
ton. Her winters are spent in that city, and 
her summers in Kennebunk Port, Maine, 
where she has a beautiful garden of flowers 
which thrives under her care. Hospitable as 
is this home, and intimate as are Mrs. De- 
land’s relations with her small group of 
chosen friends, it is a well-known fact that 
she jealously guards her home life. She 
works at her leisure, and—as it is quite un- 
necessary to say to any who have read her 
more recent work—with a marvelous sym- 
pathy. Her place in the literary world is 
indeed unusual. 


N the whole the public may congratu- 

late congress for the passage of an un- 
usual number of bills of more or less merit. 
The immigration bill might have been much 
more drastic, but its provisions will result 
in the checking of the flood tide of immi- 
grants by many thousands each year. It will 
keep out some of the most undesirable and 
yet will throw no obstacles in the way of 
those we really wish to have come. It will 
ever be a matter of wonder that any one 
had the courage to introduce such a bill, and 
then to have forced it through both houses. 
The Beveridge meat inspection bill puts a 
much needed curb upon unscrupulous pack- 
ers and guarantees the native consumer the 
same quality of food that is supplied to 
the export trade. The much-talked-of rail- 
road rate bill is pronounced by the presi- 
dent’s friends to be very unsatisfactory, but 
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it contains one provision which, if held legal 
by the United States Supreme Court, is 
likely to right a long-standing wrong and 
will probably result in a parcels-post law 
for this country. This is the provision by 
which express companies are made to come 
under the jurisdiction of the interstate com- 
merce commission. For years Senator Platt, 
of New York, an officer and heavy stock- 
holder in the express trust, has stood solidly 
against every attempf to pass a parcels-post 
bill. It was against his interests and he suc- 
cessfully used his influence to block the 
passage of any such measure. His power is 
broken. He is no longer a figure to be reck- 
oned with, and his colleagues coolly threw 
him overboard when the matter came up in 
the senate. 


HE London Times, in its obituary of 

Henry Harland, had him born in St. 
Petersburg, brought up in Italy, and edu- 
cated in Rome and Paris. The truth is that 
he was born in Brooklyn and educated at 
the Brooklyn Adelphi and the College of the 
City of New York. Graduating, he felt im- 
pelled toward the study of medicine, the 
profession having its tradition in his family, 
in that his maternal grandmother was one 
of the first of accredited women doctors. 
Study, however, under the friendly guidance 
of Felix Adler came just at the right time 
to turn his attention toward letters, and 
though his first move was to Cambridge, 
where the man who became afterward so en- 
thusiastic a Catholic studied for a brief 
while with the idea of entering the Prot- 
estant ministry, what he had seen of the 
Jews in New York remained with him, and 
presently inspired him with those books of 
Jewish life which he published under the 
name “Sidney Luska.” He wrote these 
stories in New York in odd hours found 
apart from daily office work. Their nature 
and signature were what gave rise to the 
myth of his being a Jew. About his subse- 
quent life, his first visit to Europe, his in- 
fatuation with the old country, his editor- 
ship with Aubrey Beardsley of “The Yellow 
Book,” his popular romances, culminating in 
“My Friend Prospero,” and his final fare- 
well return to this country, there has not 
been so much ignorance and misstatement. 
It is a poetic and appropriate fact that his 
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ashes have been brought over sea and buried 
in Norwich, Connecticut, the town which he 
called “not only the rose of New England, 
but the rose of the world,’ and which he 
declared “his birthplace, because it was 
there he would have chosen to be born.” The 
rumor that he left an incompleted manu- 
script akin in style to his latter-day ro- 
mances, but not quite so lightly sure in its 
grace of mood and wit of heart, may be as 
ill-founded as the biographical data that 
have been sent broadcast. It is enough to 
say that “My Friend Prospero,” his last 
work written in health, remained in some 
respects, particularly in the drawing of the 
little girl Mariannunciata, his most exquisite 
accomplishment. There is a sure enough 
prophecy in it of what he might have done 
had he lived—a vision of poetically true and 
human characterization peeping from out 
its gay arbor of sentiment and flowers. 


ULES Breton, the artist who died in 

July, after a significant life of seventy- 
nine years, was a poet and an author of 
good prose. He wrote an “Autobiography,” 
“La Vie d’un Artiste,’ “‘Savarette,”’ “Nos 
Peintres du Siécle,” “La Peinture,” and a 
biography of Belphine Bernard. More than 
one volume of poems is accredited to him, 
and he won the Montyon prize of the 
French Academy in 1876 with his poems 
“Jeanne” and “Les Champs et la Mer.” 
Like Millet, he was a reactionary from the 
artificial, expositional school of French 
painting; but to Millet’s realism he added 
an ideality and subtlety all his own. He in- 
fused into his work a quality of delight 
missing from the severe realism of the paint- 
ings of Millet. Indeed, the men who stand 
opposed to all indications of “literature in 
painting” have criticized him for the “‘popu- 
lar appeal” made in his “The Song of the 
Lark,” “The Gleaners,” “Evening,” “Bless- 
ing the Grain,” and other familiar paint- 
ings. He stands accused of sentiment, of 
ideas and emotional intentions—all crimes, 
as we are given to understand, against the 
rigid impersonality which the highest art 
maintains. But with such painters as Watts 
and Sargent, and such critics as Chesterton 
and Mrs. Meynell to defend his attitude 
toward art and life, his admirers may rest 
secure in their confidence for him. 
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jp many worthy people who have been 
greatly distressed at the recent refusal 
of congress to enact a uniform divorce law 
should make it a point to see William 
Vaughn Moody’s “The Sabine Woman” 
when Margaret Anglin produces it next 
winter. For this play will make clear to 
them that a mightier law than any man 
could make binds to the man who honestly 
loves her the good woman who has once 
been his wife. Even when the two have 
come together under circumstances so in- 
auspicious as to be almost revolting this 
powerful physiological and psychological 
fact holds true. From the very title of the 
play we anticipate that there must be more 
or less of downright brutality in the conquest 
of its heroine. And such is indeed the case. 
To a young girl, left alone on a ranch in 
Arizona, there come in the dead of night 
three drunken, passion-crazed roisterers. 
Before their entrance she has been a care- 
free girl. But she has been filled, too, with 
keen joy in life and so, though she grasps 
a revolver with which to protect herself, she 
hesitates to fire it and, when she has been 
disarmed, consents to become the wife of 
the least offensive of the three if only he 
will save her from the other two. This he 
agrees to do and with a string of nuggets 
he buys off one of the trio, a dissolute Mex- 
ican, then he fights a duel with his remain- 
ing rival. When the conqueror returns Zona 
fulfills her part of the contract, greatly 
loathing herself, of course, as well as the 
man who has taken her captive. In the sec- 
ond act, placed eight months later, the 
loathing has by no means disappeared. But 
the mental and physical unrest which it in- 
duces has been somewhat eased by the girl’s 
slavish labor to the end that she may buy 
back the string of nuggets with which her 
lover purchased the chance to save her from 
the Mexican. To the man, however, the nug- 
gets she now throws at his feet mean noth- 
ing. The fact that Zona is his wife and that 
he is glad in every drop of his blood to de- 
vote himself to her, seems to him the only 
important fact in the universe. He picks 


up the string of nuggets, puts it around her 
neck and declares that man and wife they 
shall remain. Whereupon Zona, weakened 
in determination as well as in body, agrees 
to return to her New England home with 
the relatives who have sought her out. To 
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her there, in the third act, comes her hus- 
band, eager to see their child and praying 
for a reconciliation. “It has been our life,” 
he pleads brokenly, “and it has been all 
right. Some of it has been wrong but as a 
whole it has been right—right—right. I 
know that doesn’t happen often but it has 
happened with us because—because—be- 
cause since I came in that door I don’t know 
what I’m saying except that it’s just the op- 
posite of what I came to say, because the 
sight of you puts nonsense and the strength 
of angels in me—because the first time our 
eyes met they drove away what was bad in 
our meeting and left only the fact that we 
had met—pure good—pure joy—a fortune 
of it—for both of us. Yes, both of us. 
You'll see it yourself some day.” 

Zona: “I tried—I tried with my whole 
strength. I went through the valley of the 
shadow of death holding our life high in my 
hands and crying to Heaven to save us as 
by fire—by the fire of suffering and sacri- 
fice. And you would not suffer. You were 
too busy and contented. Even now it might 
not be too late if you had the courage to say, 
‘The wages of sin is death,’ and the strength 
to suffer the anguish of death and to rise 
again. But instead of that you go on de- 
claring that our life is right when it is 
wrong—from the first instant horribly and 
hopelessly wrong.” 

Stephens (indicating the portraits on the 
walls)—“Zona, those fellows are fooling 
you. Don’t you see it? That little mummy 
there in the wig is the worst.” He points to 
a clerical portrait of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.) “He is a money grabber turned saint 
and balancing the books on the old basis. 
He is the one that keeps your head set on 
mortgages and the wages of sin and all that 
rubbish. What have you got to do with self- 
respect? That’s all very well in its place but 
it’s got no business coming between us. 
What have we got to do with suffering and 
sacrifice? That may be the law for some 
and I’ve tried hard to see it as our law, and 
thought I had succeeded. But I haven't. 
Our law is joy and selfishness. The curve 
of your shoulder and the light on your hair 
as you sit there says that as plain as preach- 
ing. Does it gall you the way we came to- 
gether? You asked me that night what 
brought me and I told you whisky and the 
sun and the fork-tailed devil. Well, I tell 
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you, I’m thankful on my knees for all three. 
Does it rankle in your mind that I took you 
when I could get you by main strength and 
fraud? I guess most women are taken in 
that way if they only knew it. Don’t you 
want to be paid for? I’ve paid for you, not 
only with a nugget chain but with the heart 
in my breast. Do you hear? That’s one 
thing you can’t throw back at me—the man 
you’ve made me. Wrong is wrong from the 
minute it happens to the crack of doom, and 
all the angels in Heaven working overtime 
can’t make it less or different by a hair. 
That seems to be the law. I’ve learned it 
hard, but I guess I’ve learned it. I guess it’s 
spelled in mountain letters across the conti- 
nent of this life. Done is done and lost is 
lost and smashed to hell is smashed to hell. 
We fuss and potter and patch up-——God 
knows for what reason. You might as well 
try to batter down the Rocky Mountains 
with a rabbit’s heartbeat!” . . . But at 
this juncture the love which has been strug- 
gling in the woman’s heart is startled into 
speech by the sight of a wound inflicted 
upon her husband at the hands of her 
brother, who thinks she has wished him to 
shoot the man. A reconciliation speedily fol- 
lows. The play offers a superb vehicle for 
Miss Anglin’s peculiar emotional power, and 
Moody the poet is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on having so successfully developed 
through it into Moody the dramatist. 
Faults, many of them, the play has, to be 
sure, but it embodies an American situation 
vitally gripped, and by the time its author 
has mulled over it all summer in his retreat 
at Cornish, New Hampshire, it will prob- 
ably emerge the strongest drama ever pro- 
duced by an American poet. 


N Edinburgh publishing-house is issu- 
ing an exquisite series of travel-books— 
as they may be called for want of a better 
name—books designed to carry a large num- 
ber of beautiful colored reproductions of 
paintings by artists. Sometimes the artist 
writes the text, but oftener it is the work of 
some one else. While the water-color pic- 
tures appear to be the chief feature of these 
books, the text is nearly always equally im- 
portant. Each complements the other, and 
the result is eminently successful. 
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It is time something of the kind were 
done in, and for, America. We have moun- 
tains to equal, nay, the superior of the Alps, 
for grandeur or beauty; we have lakes and 
rivers which for calm stateliness surpass 
those of the old world, and while our cities 
are not to be compared with the ancient and 
picturesque places of Europe, nature has 
done by us quite as generously as she has 
by any part of the old countries. What 
beautiful scenes the White Mountains, the 
Rockies, the Sierra Nevadas afford! What 
grandeur is to be found in the canyons of 
the Colorado or the Yellowstone, where 
color actually runs riot when seen through 
miles of lucent air! 

Niagara, the St. Lawrence, the Hudson 
and the Mississippi, for contrast, what text 
and what pictures they suggest! The lakes 
of New York State alone are worthy of in- 
dependent treatment, and the great deserts 
of the Southwest have a color that rivals 
those of Tunis and Algeria. California, 
with its varied hues of forest, mountain- 
range and plains, the mesas and the mis- 
sions; the extreme Northwest, with its noble 
rivers and glades, all these are subjects to 
tempt the best water-colorists and descriptive 
writers. 

Even some of our cities are not to be de- 
spised by searchers after the picturesque. 
There are aspects of New York, Washing- 
ton and New Orleans which are worthy of 
attention. All these are within our borders, 
but if we care to go outside, Mexico and 
the blue isles of the Caribbean will furnish 
color and picturesqueness to rival the old 
world. 


M*: William Horace Brown has prepared 
a volume which should fit handily into 
the shelves devoted to American history. He 
calls his book “The Glory Seekers,” refer- 
ring thereby to those adventurous spirits 
who have endeavored at one time and an- 
other, now with good faith and now with 
treasonable intent, to establish an empire in 
the early days of the Southwest. These are 
diverting episodes in our history, and they 
have not previously been put together under 
one book cover. When the historical novel 
writer of the future is a-search for pabulum, 
he will come upon this volume with gratitude. 
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Whose death in July leaves his widow the wealthiest woman in the United States 


T this time, when the extraordinary work 
by Doctor Otto Weininger on “Sex and 
Character” is attracting attention, it is wor- 
thy of comment that Charles Godfrey Le- 
land, in a book called “The Alternate Sex,” 
published in 1904, advocated similar ideas. 
Leland’s book was regarded as negligible by 
the scientists—as, indeed, Weininger’s book 
may be also. “I believe,” writes Mr. Leland, 
“that there is an alternate sex in us, or a 
female nature in man and a male in woman, 
asserting itself when it can at certain times, 
under certain conditions.” He is of the opin- 
ion that men could not attain to the esthetic 
variety of genius without the feminine fac- 
ulty incorporated in their being, and that 
woman could not create mentally and vigor- 
ously without the masculine element. Wom- 
en of initiative, he avers, such as Joan of 
Arc or Catherine of Siena—not to offend by 
more modern instances—have acted in imita- 
tion of masculine ideals; while men of genius 
in esthetic lines, such as Shelley or Goethe 


or Heine, have attained greatness by listen- 
ing to the dream-element of themselves— 
that is to say, to the woman element, which, 
when it was impregnated with masculine de- 
cision, became great art. Dreams of the 
night and reveries of the mind are decided 
by Mr. Leland to be feminine; that is to say, 
it is vagrant thought, lacking the direction 
which the addition of the masculine element 
can give it. Like Doctor Weininger, Mr. 
Leland refuses to woman the quality of true 
memory. He does not, however, deny to her 
the power of truth-telling, as does the acrid 
young German suicide. Unscientific as Mr. 
Leland’s book may be, it is not, however, dis- 
tinguished by the evidences of insanity that 
make Doctor Weininger’s product at once so 
arresting and so pathetic. 


M®é: Cyril Maude, the original, on the 
stage, of “The Little Minister,” will 
visit America next year. His career at the 
London Haymarket Theater has held many 
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successes, and he is esteemed in England as 
an impersonator of eccentric parts and of 
old men. He is placed by Englishmen in 
the same class with John Hare, and equal 
power of impersonation and minute artistic 
finish is ascribed to him. Mr. Maude visited 
this country twenty years ago as an actor 
of secondary parts, but since that time his 
labors have been confined entirely to Eng- 
land. 


OST persons desire to avoid sorrow; 

they wish their lives to be happy, pros- 
perous, usual and retired. 
While they might, were 
they asked, aver that they 
disliked monotony, yet, as 
a matter of fact, it is only 
with monotony that they 
are satisfied. That is to 
say, they desire to be per- 
manently comfortable, to 
have no adverse criticism 
passed upon them, to avoid 
sickness, and to have all 
they want to eat and wear. 
Now they can not have ali 
these things unless they ac- 
cept monotony as part and 
parcel of their lives. Sor- 
row and adventure go hand 
in hand. Fame and respon- 
sibility are inseparable. To 
have had genuine experi- 
ence one must have had 
vicissitudes. Almost the 
whole world has united in 
offering pity to Captain 
Dreyfus, who now, after 
long years, is at last pre- 
sented publicly with his 
appanage of honor, given 
back his officer’s sword, 
and forgiven for crimes 
which he never committed 
and of which he knew 
nothing. His incarceration 
in a stockade on Devil’s 
Island, in a miserable hut, 
with a loaded _ revolver 
placed by his side to offer 
sinister suggestion to his 
despairing spirit, has been 
thought of with unfeigned 
horror; his separation from 
his wife and children, his 
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dismissal from the French army, has been re- 
garded with profound compassion. No man 
living to-day has been more pitied. Yet 
now, when Captain Dreyfus finds himself 
once more in the possession of his innocence, 
his dignity and his office, he has the privi- 
lege of looking at life from a height to 
which few men can attain. From what a 
differing point of view must he and the 
singing baker’s boy, for example, regard 
liberty! How much dearer must he hold his 
family than those men who have never been 
compelled to leave wife and children, who 


Thotocraph by Vander Wevde, N.Y 
MAJOR DREYFUS 


With his wife his daughter, Jeanne, and his son, Pierre 
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have never known the agony of homesick- 
ness, who have never experienced the fear 
that his children would be left with a heri- 
tage of dishonor! In what esteem must he 
hold the respect of good men—he who 
feared lest he had lost it forever. Nay, more, 
since he was conspired against and con- 
demned because he was a Jew, with what 
melancholy pride must he gather to his heart, 
not-only his own sorrows, but the immemorial 
griefs of his race, realizing that by his suf- 
ferings he has identified himself irretrieva- 
bly with his people. These are, it is true, 
consolations of which the small-spirited man 
may not avail himself. They belong to 
souls that have courage, reverence and faith 
for their constituents. Such a soul Captain 
—nay, Major—Dreyfus has shown himself 
to possess. He was made the scapegoat of 
one of the most corroding prejudices which 
has added to the superfluous sorrow of the 
world—the anti-Semitic prejudice. Because 
he was a Jew, because he had ability, and 
by the mere impetus of his highly energized 
life, arrived at a high position, holding an 
office in military councils, he was accused of 
a contemptible treachery, lied about and 
conspired against, kept for four years in 
a barricade on a treeless, tropic island, after 
being disgraced before his regiment. Then, 
brought back to France, he was again con- 
demned, then pardoned, expelled from the 
army, and left in middle life a white-haired 
man, whose unusual abilities rusted unused 
when they should have been employed in the 
service of France. He was the cause of the 
most excessive turbulence that the Third 
Republic has known, and came within an 
ace of being the unwilling cause of its disso- 
lution. A ministry perished because of him; 
a bad man killed himself from belated 
shame as the result of the wrong he had 
done him. The first literary genius of 
France was an exile because of him. A fear- 
less statesman suffered exile for his sake. 
A treacherous foe—now placarded in every 
commune of France as the true culprit— 
died in poverty as the result of his crimes 
against Dreyfus. Orleanists, Anti-Sem- 
ites, Boulangerists, Bonapartists, National- 
ists, united against him. The world dis- 
cussed his case. He was the cause of more 
pity, more passion, more rancor and more 
generosity than any man of his unhappy 
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day. But all that is past and gone. Now, 
twelve years from the date of his arrest, he is 
restored to honor and to the army; he has re- 
ceived a promotion; he is officially labeled 
“innocent.” The men who were his friends, 
living and dead, are to be honored. France 
is making complete and ardent restitution. 
And he—he has his gravid present, the 
promise of a dignified future, and his mar- 
velous, mournful, stirring and unique past! 
Is he enviable or pitiable? 


tf J. GORDON Gardiner, an English- 
e man, and, it may be surmised, an offi- 
cer in the British army, has been, with fine 
disinterestedness, laboring to acquaint Amer- 
icans with a remarkable countryman of 
theirs, George F. Labram, “the hero of Kim- 
berly.”” He was not only a hero, but a gen- 
ius as well, and one so characteristic of his 
country that he may be considered as an 
ideal type. His parents were English by 
birth, but he was born in 1859, in Detroit, 
Michigan. His youth was spent in various 
Michigan towns, and his education, such as 
it was, got at the public schools. His spare 
time was taken up with books on machinery 
and engineering, and when little more than 
a boy he entered the employ of a manufac- 
turer of machinery. He went from Michi- 
gan to Illinois, then to Arizona, thence to 
Montana, then to Dakota, always in the way 
of promotion and increase of responsibility, 
being accepted by this time as a mechanical 
engineer of ability and originality; and 
finally was sent for to visit London, to revise 
plans for a concentrating plant for the De 
Beers Company, of Kimberly, South Africa. 
It was in the service of this company, and in 
the city of Kimberly that he was when hos- 
tilities broke out between the Boers and the 
British. Mr. Gardiner, his enthusiastic 
biographer, says: “His services during the 
siege of Kimberly received the thanks of the 
British government and were publicly re- 
ferred to by Lord Roberts as not only among 
the most momentous in the South African 
campaign, but in their own way unparalleled 
in modern warfare.” 

When President Kruger’s ultimatum ex- 
pired, on October 11, 1899, it found, as is 
well known, the British colonies in South 
Africa ill prepared for war. In Kimberly, 
the key to the diamond fields, this unreadi- 
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ness was marked. Colonel Kekewich, com- 
manding the troops, mounted police and 
militia, had but one thousand six hundred 
and fifty trained men to defend a town of 
forty-five thousand inhabitants and a perim- 
eter of over eight miles. When, however, 
the investment of Kimberly began, Colonel 
Kekewich found himself able to call upon 
thousands of men eager to defend their city ; 
and among those who came to offer their 
services was a lean, long, gangling man from 
Michigan, Labram, chief engineer of the 
De Beers consolidated mines. 

“His personality,” writes his biographer, 
“was essentially of the new world. Amid 
the little groups of English officers who di- 
rected the defense of Kimberly, his gaunt, 
quick-moving frame and deliberate, nasal 
accents were as conspicuous as was his loose, 
civilian dress among the dapper uniforms.” 

He is described as having a keen sense of 
humor and a trick of quaint expression, and 
his tact was sufficient to make him the trust- 
ed go-between of two bitter enemies, Colonel 
Kekewich and Cecil Rhodes, who, between 
them, supplied the brains and the sinews 
of war at Kimberly. His first suggestion 
and performance was the converting of a 
huge shaft-head into a “conning tower,” 
with a wide platform from which the coun- 
try for miles around could be viewed. The 
whole daily conduct of the defense was con- 
ducted from this tower, “which the troops 
came to look upon with something of the 
awe with which the Israelites of old regard- 
ed the pillar of smoke.” He established a 
telephone system in connection with this 
tower; he provided against night attack 
upon the city by erecting great platforms 
at the four corners of the tower, from which 
strong search-lights swept the defenses and 
the adjacent country, and by means of 
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which, eventually, communication with Lord 
Methuen’s relief column was established and 
sustained. When the water supply was cut 
off, and the worst horror of a beleaguered 
city confronted Kimberly, it was Labram’s 
ingenuity that prevented a water famine by 
constructing, under extreme disadvantages, 
a water system, which brought from the - 
Wesselton mines three hundred thousand 
gallons of pure water daily to the town. 
When starvation seemed the only fate for 
the cattle, it was Labram who devised a cold 
storage house, and, after the slaughtering 
of the hundreds of heads, had the carcasses 
properly stored, to supply, till the end of 
the siege, the public soup kitchens. But it 
was when the restless genius of this man 
was turned upon the matter of the inade- 
quate artillery defenses and the almost ex- 
hausted ammunition that his abilities became 
matters of popular appreciation and acclaim. 
Without training or arsenal or the usual ma- 
terial, he made gunpowder, cannon-balls of 
excellent quality and, finally, “The Long 
Cecil,” a steel gun of accurate adjustment, 
carrying twenty-eight-pound shells—a prod- 
igy of a gun which fired two hundred and 
fifty-five shots before it suffered any appre- 
ciable wear in bore or rifling. It hyrled 
back the enemy’s base and it produced in- 
calculable effect in heartening the besieged. 
It was this gun of his own construction, 
however, which brought the life of this mod- 
est genius to an end. On the evening of 
February 9, 1900, after a fatiguing day, 
Mr. Labram had gone to his room in the 
Grand Hotel, when a “good night shot” 
from the Kamfersdam gun carried away the 
corner of the hotel, killing this unmartial 
hero who, in his gentle soul, detested war, 
loving beyond all things a good day’s work 
and a jest with friends at its close. 


A QUERY 
By Walter Pulitzer 


HAT “Love is blind” one can’t dispute. 
(He’s often deaf and dumb to boot!) 

But if he sightless be, I pray, 

How does he always “find the way”? 
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MID-NINETEENTH-CENTURY REALISM 
By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 


EALISM, the close, common-sense grasp 

of fact, the keen, watchful observation 
of human character, has always been an im- 
portant trait in English literature. Chaucer 
turned instinctively from the inhuman alle- 
gory of the “Romaunt of the Rose” to the 
living, breathing figures of the Canterbury 
Prologue. Shakespeare owes his supreme 
greatness to the union of realism with im- 
agination, and not one among his great con- 
temporaries but was a truer realist than 
Zola. The eighteenth century—Dryden, 
Defoe, Congreve, Steele, Swift, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Richardson, Fielding—was, in 
the larger sense, all realist, preferred fact 
to fancy, the everyday workings of the un- 
derstanding to the higher flights of the im- 
agination. And this chain of tradition was 
continued into the nineteenth century, oddly 
enough, by women, Miss Burney, Miss Aus- 
ten, Miss Edgeworth. 


The main activity of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, however, ran in a 
quite different direction. To understand 
this, as for the explanation of all true liter- 
ary movements, we must look to the larger 
current of human experience; for literature 
is nothing but the reflection of human life 
and thought, and in critical analysis should 
never be separated from them. The nine- 
teenth century, then, began with a great re- 
volt against all the habits and standards of 
the eighteenth. In politics the French revo 
lution had overthrown class privilege and 
the divine right of kings. In philosophy 
the sensuous empiricism of Locke and the 
materialistic Deism of the French school 
had given place to the vague, poetical Pan- 
theism of Fichte and Hegel. In social life 
the graceful conventions, the exquisite but 
artificial refinements of a small aristocratic 
class had been undermined and discredited 
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by the pressure of the new Democracy, 
founding its claim on the passionate belief 
that all men are equal and that in the words 
of a recent essayist “our pleasures are in- 
creased by sharing them.” Everywhere the 
cry was for a new heaven and a new earth, 
at any rate for enriching and enlarging the 
earth we have by all the possibilities of ro- 
mantic imagination and wide sympathy with 
every historical development of social and 
spiritual life. Instantly art and literature 
responded to these new instincts and de- 
mands. In the novel, Scott and Dumas, 
with a host of lesser followers, wove their 
wonderful fabric of dream creatures, called 
into being from the depths of the past. But 
the true expression of that age and its nat- 
ural medium of utterance was poetry. 
Goethe and Heine, Leopardi and Manzoni, 
Hugo and Musset, Byron, Shelley and Keats 
embody forever the passions and struggles 
and hopes of a generation as different from 
that which preceded it as from that which 
followed. 

For the middle of the nineteenth century 
saw a great change, a reaction from ro- 
mantic tendencies, almost as marked as the 
reaction from the conventions of the cen- 
tury preceding. Here again literature con- 
forms exactly to the larger movements of 
thought. If Hegel may be taken as the best 
representative of the spiritual life of his 
generation, assuredly Darwin is the typical 
figure in the generation that follows. Men 
had become distrustful of vague specula- 
tions and poetical raptures. They had 
looked for a new heaven and a new earth, 
and behold, the wind of the spirit had 
blown over them and passed away, and the 
old earth was left as homely as ever, as bar- 
ren, as dusty, and as hard. “Well,” they 
said, “since this dull old earth is all we 
have, let us make the best of it, let us study 
it cunningly and probe it carefully, and 
make it render up its treasures. It may not 
be such a bad earth, after all. At any rate, 
it is better than an Ixion’s passion for un- 
substantial dwellings of rosy mist.” So 
they forgot poetry and neglected philosophy 
and studied facts and incidentally invented 
steam transportation and the telegraph, and 
were busy if not happy. 

And literature obediently joined the pro- 
cession. No one any longer asked for the 


gorgeous pageants of historical romance or 
the high-wrought spiritual raptures of tran- 
scendentalism. Plain people in _ plain 
clothes wanted to read about plain people 
in plain clothes. My neighbor, Jones, 
round the corner there—he buys his shirts 
and hats where I do, and I meet him at the 
club. More by token, he’s an ass at whist. 
Tell me about him, Mr. Author, about his © 
wife and that good-for-nothing boy of his, 
and why the daughter’s marriage was broken 
off last month in such a hurry. 

This was not the world of poetry, and 
poetry went to the wall. Either it withdrew 
into a delicate palace of art, as with Tenny- 
son, Arnold, Swinburne, cultivating the 
graces of form, making no effort to speak 
either to or for the generality of men; or, 
with Browning, it struggled desperately to 
adapt itself to the need of the age and to 
give rhythmic loveliness to matter which 
was best fitted for utterance in plain prose. 
It is the glory of Browning that he made 
this attempt. It is his great defect that he 
did not understand the futility of making it. 

But the novel was in its element. In 
France the gigantic genius of Balzac seized 
upon the new ideas, gorged itself with the 
scientific spirit, piled up a huge mass of 
observation of contemporary life and man- 
ners in the minutest detail, probed, though 
with somewhat less accuracy, the inmost 
springs and darkest corners of human mo- 
tive and human passion, and so spun the 
huge web of the “Comédie Humaine.” In 
England we have already seen that realism 
was native and deep-rooted, and had con- 
tinued to grow healthily in quiet corners all 
through the sudden flourishing of the forest 
of romance. When the forest withered, the 
older and stronger plant was more than 
ready to come to the front again. Keen- 
sighted, quick-witted women, like Mrs. Gas- 
kell, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alexander, took 
up the thread of tradition from Miss Aus- 
ten; and men of a genius nearly, if not 
quite equal to Balzac’s, did work equivalent 
to his, though altogether different in its 
character. 

Up to this time I do not know that real- 
ism had been defined; nor did even these 
writers seek especially to define it. They 
had the thing. They did not care about the 
name. Since then it has been defined much 
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too often. Probably the simplest definition 
explains realism as the attempt to see and 
depict the world as it is. Unfortunately 
this is meaningless. Every man sees his 
own world, and if he depicts it as it is there 
is little likelihood of its being the same as 
the world of anybody else. We shall be on 
safer ground if we say that realism is the 
attempt to depict the world as the ordinary 
man sees it, the average, commonplace man. 
Although not a novelist, the typical realist 
of literature is Pepys. The Homer of the 
commonplace, he expresses the emotions and 
experiences of the average man with a natu- 
ralness, a fidelity possible only to one who 
is an average man himself—and nothing 
else. But the artist is, by definition, not the 
average, commonplace man, and when he 
tries to be a thoroughgoing realist, his ar- 
tist’s genius is perpetually getting between 
his legs and tripping him up. Thus Bal- 
zac’s realism is tinctured with the fantastic 
and grotesque, Flaubert’s with constant pre- 
occupations of style, the De Goncourts’ with 
subtle estheticism, Zola’s with epic mystery. 

So in England. Thackeray, from his true 
English blood and from his quick sensibility 
to the influences of his time, turned natu- 
rally to realism. He painted the life about 
him, the manners, the dress, the passions, 
the foibles, the vices, the virtues of living 
men and women. “Vanity Fair, “Penden- 
nis,” and “The Neweomes” will always re- 
main the most finished and wonderful pic- 
ture of English society in the early days of 
Queen Victoria. 

Yet Thackeray’s realism was colored and 
distorted by the peculiar note of his genius, 
an exaggerated sentimentalism. In this, I 
think, we are to find the source of all the 
defects which Mr. Howells has so acutely 
and justly pointed out. Two tendencies are 
always observable in the author of “Vanity 
Fair.” First, the intellectualism of the 
eighteenth century, the tradition which came 
direct from Fielding, a strong, keen, satir- 
ical grasp on the surface features of hu- 
man life. Second, underlying this and far 
more characteristic and essential, the senti- 
mentality I have just alluded to, which 
seems to be a residuum of the romantic 
period, its emotions and sensibility without 
its ideals. The most singular illustration of 
the conflict between these two elements is 


certainly “Henry Esmond.” Over and over 
again critics have extolled this celebrated 
novel as a wonderful reproduction of. the 
manners and thought of the early eighteenth 
century. Yet surely the reproduction is 
only superficial. Look beneath the surface 
anywhere and you will find the Thackeray 
of “The Newcomes,” with his egotistical 
reflections, his vague and morbid regrets, 
his vast yawn of restless ennui. There is 
nothing of Swift and Steele and Addison 
but the wig and sword. 

This sentimentality of Thackeray’s crops 
out in every phase of his work. His great- 
est admirers admit the weakness of his good 
women; but his good women are weak be- 
cause he takes the thoroughly sentimental 
view of them. Women are like old china or 
Venetian glass, to be kept on the sideboard 
and handled delicately and admired and 
gushed over. If they get a fall and break 
to pieces—as they do so easily—what a 
pity! Sigh for them, the frail, the exquisite, 
the delicate creatures. And throw them in 
the dust barrel. What an unprofitable world 
it is! 

Again, Thackeray’s philanthropy is a sen- 
timent, a literary emotion, not founded on 
broad thinking or permanent sympathy. 
Oh, by all means, yes, Jeames is a man and 
a brother. Pat him on the back. Good fel- 
low! There is nothing of the snob about us. 
At the same time a footman is an odd crea- 
ture, belongs to a different world somehow, 
a curious animal; strange that he should 
really appear to feel and think and love and 
hate as we do. What a discovery, that the 
world below stairs should be such a counter- 
part of the world above stairs! And what 
a haunting idea that these creatures below 
stairs should be talking and commenting so 
freely on the doings of us that live above! 

And Thackeray’s cynicism, which delights 
some readers and annoys others. What a 
very mild cynicism it is and only the seamy 
side of the same old sentimentality. Here 
is nothing of the profound pessimism of 
Leopardi and Flaubert, which rages against 
the limits of common life with an eye for- 
ever fixed on the supreme beauty of the 
ideal. Thackeray’s cynicism is merely the 
wayward, petulant fret of the sentimentalist, 
who whines because he can not have his own 
way, who runs through the swift round of 
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selfish indulgence and brings up in the gray 
shadow of selfish boredom. Wine does not 
gladden, song does not cheer, beauty does 
not ravish, as it used to do. The world is 
old .and dull and dead. There is no light 
nor love nor wisdom in the grave whither 
thou goest. 

Everywhere the style of Thackeray, free, 
graceful, simple as it is, is saturated and 
overloaded with this cloud of sentimental 
reflection, which gives it a peculiar personal 
quality as distinct from what we have seen 
to be typical realism as the strange fancies 
of Balzac or the Northern mysticism of 
Tourgenef. Sainte-Beuve used to say that, 
after all, the final judgment on a man’s 
work was usually to be found in the writ- 
ings of his contemporaries. Many will not 
agree with this. But it is interesting to note 


what was said about Thackeray by three of . 


the keenest observers among those who knew 
him personally. “I don’t think one can care 
much for Thackeray’s novel,” writes Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. “He is always talking so 
of himself, too.”* And Matthew Arnold: 
“T can not say I thoroughly liked him, 
though we were on friendly terms; and he is 
not, to my thinking, a great writer.” While 
pages of analysis could not express so forci- 
bly what I have been trying to indicate 
of Thackeray’s sentimentalism as Carlyle’s 
brief word to Emerson, “‘a big man, not a 
strong man.” 

Just as Thackeray’s realism is affected by 
the large and wayward sentimentality of his 
genius, so the realism of Dickens is per- 
petually colored by what we may perhaps 
call his theatrical imagination. Imagina- 
tion pure and simple, it sometimes seems, 
and of the highest creative order, when we 
think of that splendid assemblage of varied 
characters, of those swift, vivid, glowing 
pages of description and narrative. But al- 
ways when we are about to pronounce the 
warmest eulogy on Dickens we seem to see 
him pausing to listen for it, like actors who 
delay the whole movement of the piece for 
just a second till the expected applause 
shall come. No writer was ever more keen- 
ly sensitive to the moving spectacle of life 
in all its phases, was ever more attentive to 


* Fitzgerald expressed himself quite differently after 
Thackeray's death. 
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the trivial gestures, as well as to the deeper 
passions of humanity. But Dickens never 
lost himself in his work. One eye was on 
the drama, the other on the audience. His 
imagination was rich, was warm, was vivid; 
but it was theatrical. 

All of Dickens’ characters are affected by 
this taint. They represent all the different 
classes of society and all the varying pur- 
suits of life. Often they are drawn with a 
startling truth of detail which makes them 
seem to walk right out of the canvas. But 
every one is a little distorted from reality, 
in every one the natural qualities are height- 
ened, overstrained, intensified for the sake 
of effect. 

It is so again with Dickens’ pathos, ten- 
der and moving as it often is. Even in the 
deaths of Smike and of Little Nell, we can 
not quite forget the perpetual presence of 
the man who wore flashy waistcoats and 
liked to flaunt his cheap personality before 
the eager public. 

Nor are the humorous portions different, 
though here the straining for effect is some- 
what less painful. Few creative writers 
have had more command of abundant and 
uproarious laughter than the father of Mr. 
Pickwick; but the difference between Mr. 
Pickwick and Falstaff or Don Quizote il- 
lustrates better than anything else the pe- 
culiarity of Dickens’ imagination which I 
am trying to indicate. 

Or take Dickens’ sympathy with the op- 
pressed and downtrodden, his desire to right 
wrongs and remove abuses. The desire was 
absolutely sincere with him, as it was with 
his distinguished followers, Charles Reade 
and Wilkie Collins. But with him, as with 
them, there was one desire stronger than any 
desire to elevate humanity, and that was the 
desire to do an effective, telling, dramatic 
piece of work. 

Lastly let us consider Dickens’ style. It 
is the most wonderful of all his wonderful 
gifts. It is brilliant, subtle, glittering, fan- 
ciful. It makes cold things glow and dead 
things speak. It can put color and radi- 
ance into even a London fog. But, like so 
much of Victor Hugo’s prose, which it in 
many ways resembles, in spite of all its 
glamour and of all its splendor, it has the 
fatal defect of ringing false. 

I quoted Fitzgerald and Carlyle in regard 
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to Thackeray. Fitzgerald tells us that Car- 
lyle called Dickens ‘a showman to whom 
one gives a shilling once a month to see his 
raree show, and then sends him about his 
business.” 

There was a contemporary of Dickens 
and Thackeray who did not approach either 
of them in genius, yet who came much 
nearer to being a typical realist than either. 
In fact, if we are to adopt the definition of 
realism given above, that it is the attempt to 
depict life as the average man sees it, it 
would be difficult to find a more perfect 
realist than Anthony Trollope. Trollope 
was a manufacturer of novels as another 
might be a manufacturer of hats or under- 
wear. In his most amusing autobiography 
he exposes with perfect serenity this. very 
practical view of his own work: “I had long 
since convinced myself that in such work as 
mine the great merit consisted in acknowl- 


edging myself to be bound by rules of labor 


similar to those which an artisan or a me- 


chanic is forced to obey. A shoemaker, 
when he has finished one pair of shoes, does 
not sit down and contemplate his work in 
idle satisfaction: “There is my pair of shoes 
finished at last! What a pair of shoes it is!’ 
The shoemaker who so indulged himself 
would be without wages half his time. It 
is the same with a professional writer of 
books. . . . Having thought much of all 
this, and having made up my mind that I 
could be really happy only when I was at 
work, I had now quite accustomed myself to 
begin a second pair so soon as the first was 
out of my hands.” Everything was reduced 
to a system, and the flow of words was 
gauged as accurately as if it came from a 
brazen conduit, untiring and inexhaustible: 
“To write with my watch before me and to 
require from myself two hundred and fifty 
words every quarter of-an hour. I have 
found that the two hundred and fifty words 
were forthcoming as regularly as the watch 
went.” So conscientious a workman would 
naturally believe that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and Trollope gives us with the 
utmost complacency a list of all his novels 
with the profits attached. Not for him is 
“that high-flown doctrine of the contempt 
of money which I have never admired.” 
Well, you would suppose that this sort of 
process would result in a very mechanical 


article, something cold, shop-made, lifeless. 
Not a bit of it. Trollope’s greatest charm 
is his ease, his simplicity, his straightfor- 
ward unconsciousness. He was a natural 
story-teller, like Scott, like George Sand, 
and it is worth noting, by the way, that both 
these great novelists had something of Trol- 
lope’s mechanical manner of working. Does 
not Gautier tell us that the production of 
copy was a function with Madame Sand, 
and that she would sometimes finish a story 
at one o’clock in the morning and begin an- 
other before going to bed? Trollope’s ease 
and naturalness are best appreciated when 
one compares him with D’Israeli, who wrote 
of the same time, the same people, the same 
manners. D’Israeli is the more brilliant of 
the two, the more showy, possibly the deeper 
thinker, but he is always cold, artificial. His 
characters are not alive. By taking thought 
he has added a cubit to their stature. .Trol- 
lope takes no thought. He writes as he 
breathes. He himself has mourned over his 
utter incapacity for planning a book before- 
hand and the time he has wasted in attempt- 
ing to do so. His characters come to him as 
real beings. He simply enters into them and 
lives their life. And what a fine throng of 
them there is, old and young, men and wom- 
en, good and bad, yet not all good nor all 
bad, but of a mingled nature, something of 
love and something of hatred, of low and 
high and indifferent, as becomes the artistic 
perfection of imperfection. With charac- 
ters out of the common, like Mr. Cranley, 
I think Trollope is least successful, though 
in this many critics will differ from me. 
But the average man in the various walks of 
life—Phineas Finn, Archdeacon Grantly— 
surely no one has ever painted him more life- 
like, with a more instinctive utterance of un- 
conscious sympathy. 

For Trollope was himself an average, 
commonplace man in all his thoughts and 
interests, and he wrote for such. In many 
ways he was a typical representative of his 
generation, of an age which had floated into 
middle life on the top wave of self-com- 
placent liberalism, which believed that mid- 
dle-class democracy and genteel religion 
and material comfort were the be-all and 
the end-all here and hereafter. Like other 
ages, it wished its novels to be the epitome 
of itself, and they were, as is curiously illus- 
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trated by a little anecdote which Trollope 
tells in “Castle Richmond” (1859). 

“T was waiting once, when I was young at 
the work, in the back parlor of an eminent 
publisher, hoping to see his eminence on a 
small matter of business touching a three- 
volumed manuscript, which I held in my 
hand. The eminent publisher, having prob- 
ably larger fish to fry, could not see me, but 
sent his clerk or foreman to arrange the 
business. 

“*A novel, is it, sir?’ said the foreman. 

““*Ves,’ I answered; ‘a novel.’ 

“Tt depends very much on the subject,’ 
said the foreman, with a thoughtful and ju- 
dicious frown—‘upon the name, sir, and the 
subject—daily life, sir; that’s what suits us; 
daily English life. Now your historical 
novel, sir, is not worth the paper it’s written 
on. 

If we wish to understand fully the temper 
of mid-nineteenth-century realism and the 
people unto whom it ministered, we should 
read and meditate the final paragraph of 
Trollope’s “Autobiography.” “If the rustle 
of a woman’s petticoat has ever stirred my 
blood, if a cup of wine has been a joy to 





me, if I have thought tobacco at midnight in 
pleasant company to be one of the elements 
of an earthly paradise, if now and again I 
have somewhat recklessly fluttered a five- 
pound note over a card table, of what matter 
is it to any reader? I have betrayed no 
woman. Wine has brought me to no sorrow. 
It has been the companionship of smoking- 
that I have loved rather than the habit. I 
have never desired to win money, and I have 
lost none. To enjoy the excitement of 
pleasure, but to be free from its vices and 
evil effects, to have the sweet and leave the 
bitter untasted—that has been my study. 
The preachers tell us that this is impossible. 
It seems to me that I have succeeded fairly 
well.” 

Not much romance here, not much long- 
ing for any spiritual ideal, not much restless 
endeavor for things unimagined, super- 
earthly. Yet only a few years after Trol- 
lope’s death came “Treasure Island” and 
“The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” and “Robert Elsmere,” each in its 
way symptomatic of a great reaction from 
Trollope and mid-nineteenth-century real- 
ism. 


THE SONG OF THE THRUSH 
By Madison Cawein 


VERHEAD, overhead a wood thrush flutes, 


And it seems to me 


All the sweet words in the world, 
Married to melody, could not express 
What its few, wild notes, 

Inspired, and simple, and free, express, 


Say to me 


Of expectation and woodland mystery, 
Dreams, and wonder-visions never appearing, 
Remote and unattainably beautiful— 


O indescribable song! 


Song of the wild brown thrush! 

O June! O love! O youth! 

Of you, of you it speaks to me! 

Of the lost, the irremediable, 

The indescribably fair and far and yet to be found; 
The mysteriously hidden, too: 

The lure of the undiscoverable calling, calling, 


Bidding me on and on, 


In the voice of all my longings, 
Down the dim, the deep, the cadenced aisles of the forest. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT O’MAR 
By W. T. Larned 


ITZ O’Mar was an Irishman 
Whose home was ’neath his hat, 
And when he didn’t rush the can, 
He’d write the Rubaiyat. 


His turn was mathematical, 
But in the Persian “Herald” 
He’d sometimes grow ecstatical, 
And sign his name “Fitzgerald.” 


Verse writing was an easy trick, 

For, though the Muse oft slumbers, 
So versed was he in ’rithmetic 

He’d woo the wench in numbers. 


And when the bottom of the can 
Drained inspiration dry, 

He’d seize his telescope and scan 
The features of the sky. 


- Or, if the Sense was lost in Sound, 
Or Pegasus’s pace 

Too slow, he turned the Thing around, 
And wrote in Upper Case. 


Till more and more the scribbler’s itch 
Attacked him as he went; 

And often he’d neglect to stitch, 
And didn’t meet his rent. 


But since he led the simple life 
(No cakes and ale for him— 

Just bread and wine for self and wife)— 
It seemed a harmless whim. 


And sometimes underneath a bough, 
And sometimes in his tent, 

He’d try his verses on his Frau 
Ag’in’ the Government. 


His skill with figures, needle, verse, 
Soon spread through ev’ry clime— 

He was, in fact, to make it terse, 
The Hop. Smith of his time. 


But envious Fate his fall had planned 
—’Tis thus tradition runs— 
He soon became a pundit, and 

He took to making puns. 


O youths and maidens, mark me well, 
All heedless though you be: 

Beware the symptoms that foretell 
This fearful malady. 


The pun premeditated will 
Attack the strong and wary, 
And grow to be a habit till 
It is involuntary. 


"Twas thus with O’Mar when the Shah, 
Himself a caustic wit, 

Drew rein to bate the moral law 
With philosophic skit. 


Alack ! the poet, with his cup, 
Sat jocund in his tent, 

And was disposed to fill ’em up, 
But not to argument. 


The Shah concealed his cognito: 
(‘In vino veritas. 

The secret of his name I’ll know, 

Or turn an empty glass.) 


“Come forth, Khayyam! I’m from afar, 
And, if you’re nothing loath, 
O be you Fitz, or just Omar?— 
You really can’t be both.” 


Spake O’Mar with a stammering slur— 
Befuddled were his wits: 
“Poeta sum of Naishipur, 
Sed nascitur non Fitz.” 


No longer see the Shah incog., 
But in his majesty: 
“O poet from an Irish bog, 
Be this your penalty— 


“O worst of punsters that you are, 
You'll live to rue the day. 
I’ll make your poem popular 
In far America. 


“As is the custom of that land, 
They'll buy it by the ton, 
Then cast you with a gladsome hand 
To swift oblivion.” 


The Shah has spoken—herald 
The wonders of the law! 

Your victim was Fitzgerald, 
But ours is Bernard, Shah! 








